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THE BREAKING IN OF A COWBOY. 


By C. L. ANDREws. 


NSIDE 

the high 
pole fence 
of the cor- 
ral was a 
bunch of 
horses. In 
the bunch- 
grass coun- 
try horses 
are hitched 
to queer names. They are classed by col- 
or, by blood, by condition of servitude, 
and in various other ways. If of Indian 
ancestry, they are known as cayuses; but 
should they be from the States, they 
are American. A pony, spotted red and 
white, like unto Jacob's cattle, is a pinto; 
and one with a roan or blue-gray coat, 
with splotches of darker color, is chris- 
tened an apelusa: but, apelusa or pinto, 
American or cayuse, if not saddle-broken, 
it is a broncho. Some of the bunch were 
bronchos and the riders were improving 
the last opportunity they would have for 
many days of using such a luxury as a 
corral. 

Down by the willows a horse stood 
dozing, with a fifty-pound Vallejo saddle 
on his back and a long, braided bridle- 
rein trailing in the dust at his feet. Far- 
ther down, where the little canyon spread 
out to a salt-grass flat, a saddled buck- 
skin pony dragged a “lass-rope,” and 
here and there were others waiting, all 
with saddles, bridles, ropes, the para- 
phernalia of the stock-range. The whole 
outfit from Peck to Lame Pete were loaf- 
ing about the fence. The spectacle of a 
bucking, rearing, squealing cayuse with 
a cowboy in a red shirt and leather 


“shapps” astride, yelling like a Piute, was 
too common to excite much comment, 
but the point of interest that day was to 
see the Kid “bust a broncho.” 

Charley was the “Kid” of the outfit. 
He was the youngest; he had never been 
on a rodere, and had never driven over 
the trail to Cheyenne. He was very 
much atenderfoot. His home was in the 
Willamette Valley, on the farm where 
he had plowed and planted potatoes and 
watched the blanketed Warm Spring In- 
dians as each year they came across the 
mountains to trade ponies and pick hops. 
Summer after summer with increasing 
interest he had seen the stockmen going 
and returning across those same moun- 
tains on their trips to the great ranches 
on the Ochoco, in the Harney Valley, the 
Chewaucan, or some more remote part of 
that magnificent cattle range that reached 
from the Cascades to the Rockies and far 
beyond. Every year the desire to go to 
that land of bunchgrass and cattle grew 
stronger, until, one spring, the old mother, 
with tearful eyes, bade him good-bye; 
his father said: ‘When you get enough 
of it, come back. I reckon you'll come 
afoot when you do;” and with a pair of 
blankets and a frying pan strapped on his 
saddle he started for bunchgrass. 

One evening he rode down from the 
Juniper Desert to the town of Alkaliville. 
There were not many people in the town, 
but they were very much alive.‘ He had 
come at an opportune time and had struck 
it just right. The land was full of big, 
fat steers that lay around the springs and 
creeks and crept under the tall, white 
sage when the sun beat hot on the Juniper 
Desert and made queer little lakes in the 
sandy flats. As it grew cooler and the 


[The entire contents of this number copyrighted by — Brigham, publisher, 1898, 
All rights reserved. 
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mountains rose black and jagged against 
the gorgeous western sky, they strayed 
over the rolling hills that stretched from 
the Cascades eastward,—no one cared 
how far, for there was room, and to spare. 
These big steers were wanted in the States. 
They were worth almost fabulous prices 
and men were needed to drive them 
over the thousand and more miles of 
trail to where Cheyenne was teeming 
with cattle and cowboys. That was be- 
fore the snake-faced railroads crept into 
the valley of the Columbia with their 
trains of cattle cars. 

Sykes & Snodgrass were gathering 
cattle and hiring men to drive them. 
They offered tempting inducements,— 
fifty dollars a month, horses furnished, 
and return expenses. Charley hired to 
them for the drive. He was a green 
hand, but the boss said: “ Men are scarce 
and he’ll soon get broke in.” 

Charley was ropinz his horse at the 
corral and Ochoco Jim was helping and 
giving him points. Each rider broke his 
own horses, and Charley was to take his 
first lesson in horse-breaking that after- 
noon. 

Soap-Creek Brown sat on the fence and 
commented, “ We'll have some fun out 
of the Kid when he tries to ride that 
apelusa of his; he’s got enough American 
in ’im to be skookum and Injun enough to 
be mean.” 

“Yes! That's a bad eye stuck in his 
head. He’ll buck till his nose bleeds,” 
agreed Peck, as he stood with one foot 
on the fence and shoved his fingers 
through the long hair on his bear-skin 
shapps. 

The horse justified the comments that 


had passed. He was a five-year-old that, 


had run on the range and had not been 
roped since he was branded and had for- 
gotten that not gentle lesson. When Bob, 
the boss of the outfit, was buying horses 
for the drive at the old Carmichael Ranch 
he was told in reference to the apelusa, 
“ He's out of the old George stock on his 
mother’s side, but his sire likely had some 
Injun in him.” 

“Half Injun, some French Canadian, 


rest devil, but the boy’ll ride it out of 
im,” was the mental comment as he took 
the wiry, solid-looking fellow with the 
white eye and the odd spots that gave 
him the designation of an apelusa, with 
the rest. 

The horses were portioned out and 
each rider had four saddle-animals. A 
wink went the rounds and through some 
unexplained luck the apelusa fell to the 
Kid’s string, and he was to rope and ride 
it. The cayuses scuttled around the cor- 
ral,each onetrying tokick up the biggest 
dust and at the same time get on the out- 
side of the circle. The alkali dust made 
things no better and the rawhide loop 
slid down time after time without a horse. 
But there is an end to all things; there 
was a lucky throw, the noose settled on 
the broncho’s neck, the scrimmage around 
the snubbing-post was soon over, and it 
lay in the corral streaked with sweat and 
dust, the rope gripped in its neck, and 
a cowboy on its head. A bridle and a 
blindfold were put on, enough wind was 
let pass its tortured windpipe to revive 
life, the saddle was cinched, and, as the 
Kid swung into the seat, the blind was 
jerked away. With a snort and a squeal 
the apelusa began his fight for freedom. 
That it was to be bitterly fought was 
plainly to be seen. The apelusa was 
strong and wild; the Kid was supple, 
wiry, and determined. 

“Lean back in your saddle! Watch 
out for ’im! He’s mean!” had been 
Ochoco Jim’s caution as he pulled off the 
blind and dodged out of the way. 

He knew the Kid was not an old rider, 
that he was likely to get thrown and 
might get hurt; but these probabilities 
did not dull the edge of his enjoyment, 
for, “it’s lots of fun to see a tenderfoot 
ride a broncho.” 

“Get there! See 'im hang to the leath- 
er!” yelled the delighted bystanders. 

The broncho bucked round and round 
—a jump to one side, then one to the 
other, then round as if on a pivot, his 
head between his forelegs, his back 
arched in the air, and bawling with sheer 
“ cussedness ” and rage. 
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Roll 


” 


“Steer im out on the prairie! 
the spurs to ‘im! Git ’im to runnin 
yelled Jim; but the apelusa, heedless of 
the welts of spur and quirt, still pounded 
the ground in the same circle, the blood 
dripping from his mouth where the Span- 
ish bit gouged and tore. 

The Kid was getting weak. His legs 
were not yet hardened with the tough 
muscles of an old rider and the strain 
was telling on him. A little stream of 
blood broke from his nose and trickled 





and the rawhide loop shut off its wind a 
second time. 

It was a limp, tired boy that lay in his 
blankets the next day, too stiff and sore 
to move his bruised and battered body 
more than to get to his meals of bacon 
and beans. He thought of the home in 
the Willamette and of the farm life, and 
wasted a few vain regrets over not stay- 
ing where the world was easier. The 
recollection of his old mother asking him 
to stay away from that land of sand and 








ON THE RANGE. 
“ The land was full of big fat steers that lay around the springs . . . when the sun beat hot." 


down on the red handkerchief knotted 
around his neck. 

“Jump off! I'll ketch ’im!” yelled 
Ochoco Jim as he got on his horse and 
loosened his riata; but the boy had 
enough to do to hold on; he was not 
equal toa jump. He forgot which way 
was up and which way was down; he 
could not see his broncho’s head. The 
sky and earth, the corral and men around 
melted into a confused mass and then 
rose up to hit him. Another jump or two 
and he went over on the horn of the sad- 
dle, then off into a sagebrush in a lump. 
The apelusa whirled to kick him as he 
fell, but Jim’s rope was too quick for it 


sagebrush, of badgers and horned toads, 
of wild cattle, bad horses, and rough 
men, came to him and he wasa bit sorry. 
There was another recollection,—far 
down to the west, across the waste of 
sand desert along the Des Chutes and 
beyond the labyrinth of rough, timbered 
canyons that came after the desert and 
the lava-beds north of the three white, 
solemn Sisters that stood like sentinels 
at the Santiam Pass, there was a little 
blue-eyed girl, with a wealth of dark 
brown hair, who was very dear to him. 
He had the good judgment to confide 
none of these to any one, for his experi- 
ence had taught him that sentiment was 
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out of place in a cow camp. Then he 
thought of the fifty dollars a month and 
felt better. 

II. 

The band was rapidly gathering. 
Bunches of steers came in from Cow 
Canyon and Willow Creek, from Rock 
Creek and Antelope. The Kid rode 
with the rest and rapidly grew in the 
favor of all,—with the exception of 
Soap-Creek Brown, who conceived a dis- 
like for him and took good care to show 
it. The others guyed him and played 
pranks on him, but their horse-play was 
with the best of humor and they liked 
him. He was always on hand for a hard 
or disagreeable job; he rode the apelusa, 
and the’ boys said: “He's gritty, all 
right.” Into the high-heeled boots, the 
leather shapps, and the huge jingling 
spurs he fitted as though he had always 
worn them; and the wide-rimmed, low- 
crowned hat of soft felt flapped as he 
rode, just as if he had always been a 
cow-puncher. Skill with pistol and rope 
came with experience, and he was be- 
ginning to love the excitement of match- 
ing strength with a vicious broncho, or a 
chase after a refractory steer. The wild, 
free life in the saddle was ample com- 
pensation for the weary, lonesome hours 
on night guard and the parched miles of 
alkali dust with the slow moving herd. 
The mother in the Willamette would 
doubtless have looked on these accom- 
plishments with distrust, but they were 
open letters to favor in the camp. There 


were other things he did not take to so- 


kindly; and all the riders, Soap-Creek 
Brown in particular, considered that he 
was not, and could not be,a fully ac- 
complished cowboy until he would drink 
the bad whisky of the country, swear in 
the traditional way, buck the faro banks 
and hold his hand at poker in the saloons 
of the scattering towns. They looked on 
these shortcomings with a sort of pity. 
“ He’ll know better when he gits older” 
the most of them said; but Brown swore, 
with a mighty oath: “ He’s a fool, and a 
good licking would do him good. He’s 
too stuck up for common people.” 


One night they camped on Rawhide 
Gulch. Rawhide Gulch got its name 
from the experience of a rancher who 
stopped there in the Sixties. It was a 
long way to the timber and because of 
the scarcity of poles and lumber he made 
a fence of rawhide stretched on posts 
around his cabin. The coyotes, always 
hungry, gnawed the rawhide off the 
posts to fill an aching void and there- 
after the gulch was known as Rawhide 
Gulch. It was not far to the town of 
Yellowdog,—which has since changed 
its name,—and in an unguarded moment 
the boss let Brown go across the hills 
to the town. It was an ill-advised per- 
mission, for there was no other reason 
for going than to fill up with whisky and 
have “a roaring good time.” 

Brown was from the Willamette Val- 
ley and a part well and widely known to 
all the old-timers there as Soap Creek. 
In that part it was considered eminently 
proper to ride the schoolmaster on a rail, 
when at wide intervals they had such a 
luxury as a pedagogue, and it was the 
universal rule when some _ unusually 
enterprising citizen tried to organize a 
spelling-school, or other educational re- 
form, to break it up, turn it into a dance, 
then disperse the dance witha fight. The 
weddings there were always accompanied 
or followed by a charivari, known as a 
“shivaree,” and all such social events 
were enlivened by liberal potations of 
red liquor. Soap-Creek Brown had come 
into the cow country with all his early 
bad habits and had added others. As 
he rode into the town, the first place that 
caught his eye was asign “ The Pantheon,” 
and as it was a place with three saloons 


. and one store, all on one street, he forgot 


about camp and cattle. 

The Masons were instituting a lodge 
in a room over Dave Leeper’s store and 
a dance was in progress over Portlock’s 
saloon on the hill toward the brewery, 
which latter was the favorite resort of 
the English from the ranch over on the 
head of Clark’s Canyon. The Masonic 
ceremonies had attracted a number from 
the country roundabout who were not 
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averse to taking a quiet drink. The 
dance was patronized by the ranchers 
and cowboys from Buttermilk Canyon to 
the Tutawilla, and they took the drinks 
also, but not so quietly. 

The wisdom of having the dance over 
the saloon was apparent at a glance. It 
was quite metropolitan. It was an ar- 
rangement like unto the refreshment 
room and the city theatre. When one of 
the male patrons of the popular amuse- 
ment got weary of whirling to the tune of 


appear, the boss swore loudly and em- 
phatically, and then sent Ochoco Jim and 
the Kid to bring him back. He had 
vacillated between the poker game at 
the Pantheon and the dance over Port- 
lock’s, and to assist in his decision freely 
consulted the oracle in the various colored 
bottles behind the bar and wound up on 
a compromise by joining in a game of 
loo at the Occidental. 

There they found him, well filled with 
liquor, and made known their errand. 





A STOCK RANCH IN THE COLUMBIA VALLEY. 
“* The piateau at the south of the river joined the hills on the north." 


“The Girl I left Behind Me” he went 
out to see a friend and took a glass of 
Portlock’s“ Forty-rod.” This wasa great 
improvement over the rural affairs on the 
‘John Day” or over on the Umatilla; for, 
the flat pocket- flask holding too little for 
all night, over there every fellow had to 
take a big bottle and stow it in his saddle 
canteeneses or in the sagebrush, at the 
imminent danger of having it run off the 
range by some less provident gatherer 
of sleek-ears. These merrymakers con- 
tributed their share toward making things 
lively at the dance, and the saloon keep- 
ers prospered. 

When it grew late and Brown did not 


“Come up and have a drink,” said 
Brown. 

Ochoco Jim promptly stepped up tothe 
bar, for he never missed a count of that 
kind, but Charley stayed back in the 
crowd. 

“Come up and have something,” re- 
peated Brown. , 

“T never drink.” 

“You've got to drink with us,” and 
Brown's face grew redder. 

“T never drink, thank you.” 

Brown's face grew still redder and the 
veins in his neck swelled. 

“You dirty, stuck up, little Digger 
Injun, you’ve got to take a drink or fight,” 
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A CASCADE MOUNTAIN CANYON. 
“ The labyrinth of rough, timbered canyons.” 


he roared, with a choice assortment of 


oaths by way of emphasis, and pulled his 


gun. 

There was a commotion. Some of the 
bystanders shouted “fair play” for the 
Kid had no gun, and some fell over 
themselves getting away from possible: 
range of bullets. At that moment a 
muscular hand gripped Brown by the 
shoulder and the revolver was turned 


toward the ceiling and wrenched from . 


his hand, as Ochoco Jim’s voice growled 
in his ear, “If you want to fight, jump on 
me; don’t pick on a boy.” 

Brown was sober enough to know that 
it was time for him to back down and he 
did. Jim took him out to his horse, took 
the cartridges out of the gun and handed 
it to him with the terse advice: “Don’t 
act the damfool any longer,” and the 
three left town. 





“Why didn’t you drink 
with him?” asked the boss 
when he heard of it. 

“You know I don’t 
drink,” answered Charley. 

“Nobody can’t drive 
steers without swearin’, 
and anybody that can’t 
drink when he wants, it 
and let it alone when he 
wants to is no account on 
earth,” he growled. But 
the next morning he said 
to the outfit that if anoth- 
er man raised a row he 
would be turned off with- 
out a cent of pay; and the 
trouble was over for the 
time. 

Ochoco Jim’s muscular 
arms and recognized abil- 
ity in a gun-play were 
more of a guaranty of 
peace than anything else; 
for, though he never 
quarreled with any one, 
he never declined a row 
and was always ready for 
a friendly scuffle ora fight, 
and he was known as the 
best shot on the range. 
It was not safe to tamper with one of his 
protegés. 

III. 


The required number of cattle were in. 
Four thousand steers were in the band 
and they were under way with eight riders 
and the cook. The boss looked up water- 
ing places and camps. They stopped, 
one June night, on the plateau south of 
the Columbia, near the old Emigrant 
Road that ran across the plain. Not far 
off were the mess wagon and the horse 
band, for there were four horses to every 
rider’s string. North of the herd was the 
Columbia River. From a few miles dis- 
tance the plateau at the south of the river 
joined the hills on the north ina blending 
line that gave no hint that the deep, wide 
crack, with a great river flowing at the 
bottom, lay between. The bluffs at 
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the south of the stream broke in steep 
banks and at the foot a level terrace of 
sandy soil ran out and met the gravelly 
bank of the swift-flowing stream. The 
terrace was a legacy of some forgotten 
freshet, plundered from the hills of Okano- 
gan or the Salmon River Mountains. 
With the evening came threatenings of 
astorm. Black,ominous-looking clouds, 
promising a rain that seldom came in that 
dry country, drifted over from the south- 
west, and one after another the gusts of 
wind chased away to thenortheast. The 
boss doubled the night guard to keep the 





their snatches of old songs to soothe the 
cattle, and now, comforting themselves 
with the thought that it was nearly time 
for their blankets, rode slowly to and fro 
around the mass that spread out, a great 
dark splotch on the brown, weather-cured 
grass of the prairie. 

“Must be about time to turn in, 
thought Brown. 

He struck a match to look at his watch. 
At the noise and light every steer jumped 
to its feet, and they ran like the Biblical 
swine. A rush, and a roar of hoofs led 
across the plain toward the river. 


OREGON CATTLE RANGE, COLUMBIA RIVER VALLEY. 


cattle quiet. The first watch was nearly 
over, and yet norain. Off to the south- 
east toward the Blue Mountains the light- 
ning quivered and shone in ragged 
flashes, but if there was a cloudburst it 
was far up on the John Day or Rock 
Creek. 

The great herd of steers had been un- 
easy and restless, but quieted down as 
the evening wore away, and the little 
squads stopped slipping off from the main 
band to be chased back. The cowboys 
had tired of singing for the fortieth time 


The herd had stampeded. 

Wild with fear, across gullies and over 
ridges honeycombed with badger-holes 
they raced, the riders following, whipping 
in the stragglers to keep them from 
scattering and getting lost. It wasa wild 
race in the darkness and no time for 
calculating danger to horse or rider as 
they plunged along. The gulches were 
deep and abrupt and the river banks 
were high and steep. They were running 
directly toward the river and the dis- 
tance was too short for them to tire and 
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stop of theirown accord and there was 
but one other way of stopping them. By 
ridding alongside the leaders and turning 
them from their course the band would 
circle,or mill, as the cattlemen call it, 
but it was a dangerous thing to get in 
front of that crazy mass. Wild with 
fright, the hindmost were crowding the 
leaders and the equally frightened leaders 
were straining their muscles to get away 
from the hindmost. A fall of a horse 
and both rider and animal would be 
ground into the dust under the hoofs that 
were trampling along with a roar like a 
tempest, and to get between them and the 
bluffs would be to go over, for even the 
cattle would be carried over by the crush. 
No one knew this better than the cowboys 
who rode after the crazy mass, whooping, 
yelling, swearing, shooting, in the dust 
and darkness. Charley quirted his horse 
alongside the mob and toward the front. 
Half-way up the side he overtook Brown. 

“We've got to mill them or they’ll go 
over the bluffs,” he shouted. 

“Tf you go in there you'll go over with 
them,” was the answer above the roar of 
the cattle. 

The Kid thought an instant of the home 
in the Willamette, of the mother and 
the blue-eyed girl, then he rolled the 
steel to his horse and shot ahead. He 
reached the leaders and crowded close 
against them, yelling as only a Siwash or 
a cowboy can yell, and bang! bang! went 
his revolver in the air. They sheered 
away from the noise and the flash of the 


gun, and he followed; but they were . 


nearing uncertain ground. Little gullies 
ran down toward the river, making un- 


certain footing. The only way out of the 
trap lay in pushing those leaders toward 
the open country, and he doubled his ef- 
forts. He could see the line of the river 
bluffs in the uncertain light and they 
were at an angle that meant they must be 
turned more or all would go over. Still 
nearer they came, till his horse stumbled, 
and before it succeeded in recovering its 
footing they were at a sandy wash in the 
bank; the loose soil slid down and with 
it horse and rider. Here and there a 
steer rolled and tumbled down after 
them, but the band went by toward the 
open country, ran out on the plain and 
stopped, bawling and wondering why they 
had run twenty miles in a panic. 

When morning came, all were in but 
the Kid. One of the boys was starting 
out to find where he was when a horse- 
man came in sight and slowly rode 
toward the mess-wagon. Hatless and 
dirty he rode up, one foot hanging loose 
from the stirrup. They crowded around 
and took him off his horse, laid him on 
some blankets and pulled off the shapps, 
to find Charley had a broken leg. They 
sent to The Dalles—a nice morning ride 
of fifty miles—for a surgeon to set the 
broken limb, and were thankful it was no 
farther. Charley had his leg set and got 
his summer's pay, but he did not drive 
cattle over the trail that summer. Even 
Brown acknowledged that he had “ good 
sand,” which meant a great deal in that 
country where it was such a necessary 
article. When the leg got better he 
went home to the Willamette and saw 
his girl, and, contrary to the old gentle- 
man’s prophesy, he did not go afoot. 








FINE FEELIN’S. 


INE feelin’s aint a thing that comes with gold, 
Or larnin’, or with livin’ grand an’ free; 
For high-up folks are often hard an’ cold, 
While low-down folks are full of sympathy. 


Clarence Hawkes. 
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* The barbed-wire of the fence, that had never before seemed otherwise than barbarous, was now ice-enc ased, and that casing 
icicled till it was like three rows of jeweled fringe, trimming the opaline gown of the earth.’ 


A WHITE DAY.* 


By MINNIE STICHTER. 
(Drawings by Alma Glasgow White.) 


‘*Clothed, in white samite, mystic, wonderful.” 
—The Passing of Arthur. 

KNEW there would be acommotion; 

but I thought I might as well have it 
over with, so I said, “I am going out into 
the fields.” The effect of this simple 
speech upon the family gathered snugly 
about the fireside was as the breaking of 
a storm-cloud which had been crouching 
low toward the earth like a tiger for its 
spring. Bounding forward, whirljng and 
roaring, a demoniacal dance of devasta- 
tion and a pathway of ruin show where 
its terrible feet have touched the earth. 
Land torn and furrowed as though Her- 
cules had driven through with a giant 
plow ; great forest trees tipped over as 
a child tilts his blocks piled dizzily; an- 
imals as unsteady as some Noah’s Ark 


» toy; human shrieks making the treble 


for the majestic music of the storm,— 
somewhat like this was the moral effect 


*Awarded the prize in the descriptive paper 
competition of October 1, 1897. 


of my innocent little remark, “I am going 
out into the fields.” 

I acknowledge the weather was some- 
thing fearful, appalling. Every earthly 
thing was sheeted in ice from the tiniest 
blade of grass to the tallest monument of 
men. Sheathed in crystal covering was 
it all. Congealed into a Jotum palace 
was the world—our world. 

But icebergs and North Poles were as 
nothing to the grief that had me in its 
grip. Its hold must be loosened or I 
must die. The extraordinary aspect of 
the weather might help to do this, for the 
like of it in all its surpassing | wonder I 
had never seen. 

I had heard a Weather-wise remark 
that it would be impossible for anyone to 
get out of doors. After which it was 
inevitable that I should go. So I an- 
nounced my intention. 

The storm of protest at first stopped 
short of me, as does sound that has fallen 
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upon a vacuum,—so well had I braced 
myself to withstand it. 

Then from out the confusion of sounds 
I heard, “People will think you are 
crazy”—from my scornful young brother. 

“But fortunately, I have no reputation 
for sanity to give me concern,” I retort. 

“You will freeze to death, child,”— 
this from my mother. 

“No,” I say, “for I’m wrapped till my 





heat in the dog-day weather we were 
having. In that Gehenna it was almost 
as difficult to rouse oneself as from 
asphyxiation. Then the hard water her- 
metically sealed the pores of one’s skin. 
You couldn’t let out the plaits in your 
feet made by your new shoes. And the 
clashing in the great dining hall sounded 
always as if someone had upset the table. 
Oh! it was awful! It is different here.” 


** Even the effect of the mightiest, most rugged of my trees was softened by this 
ge ae oi 


countless repetition of ea 


arms stick out straight like a sawdust 
doll’s.” 

“But, daughter, only two days ago, in 
the city, you had so little health you 
couldn’t get from one floor to the next 
except for the elevator.” 

“Yes, I know,” I fling back for answer, 
“but we were then in a great hotel where 
they kept up seventy-times-seven furnace 


twig in icicles. 


” 


“Not so very different,” my mother 
returns. “It was only this morning you 
were in the ‘doleful dumps’ because the 
water was frozen in your pitcher.” 

“But even if I did complain about the 
cold this morning, that has nothing to do 
with my going out now.” 

“I suppose not,” says my mother, “ for 
javelins of self-contradictions always 
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stick out of you till you look like a pic- 
ture of Saint Sebastian.” 

“You had better go to church if you 
can go out at all,” my aunt interposes se- 
verely. 

‘*No,” I make haste to reply,“ I can't 
go to church in all these double-extras 
I’ve got on. And besides, I must wor- 
ship after the dictates of my own con- 
science. I’m—going !” 


And I passed out, banging the door 
behind me to keep the wailing chorus of 
expostulations from getting out after me. 

Ah! the thrill of it all, the glittering 
glory of it all, the shining, irridescent 
pomp and splendor of it all—this crystal 


them were like so much fairy frost-work 
—so many times had each tiny twig been 
multiplied by miniature icicles, so dainty 
was this Winter foliage. 

Even the effect of the mightiest, most 
rugged of “my” trees was softened by 
this countless repetition of each twig in 
icicles. But it was a weight that the 
bravest and brawniest of them could ill 
bear. For the white silence, so clear and 
deep that one could almost hear the sport- 
ive play of planets and their rythmic beat 
in the Omnipotent song, was broken now 
and then by the fall of some great tree- 
limb that snapped off like brittle glass 
and crashed down to the ground with 








STRAW STACK IN WINTER. 


world! I lifted my face and drew a deep 
breath of pride because I was in the 
midst of such an occasion, and a breath 
of pity for those who were not; then 
faced for “ my” fields. 

Along my way, the tall weeds, usually 
such snares and tangles for the feet, 
were now as brittle as is our hold on hap- 
piness. They crashed under my weight 
into broken glass-bits, and only impeded 
my way by sifting like sand about my feet. 

The barbed-wire of the fence, that had 
never before seemed otherwise than bar- 
barous, was now ice-incased, and that 
casing icicled till it was like three rows 
of jewelled fringe, trimming the opaline 
gown of the earth. 

The crab-apple trees when I came to 


groans that resounded till they seemed a 
disturbance of the atoms of the universe. 

Trees which ever before had invited 
me to themselves by promise of protection 
from wind, or rain, or heat, now frowned 
and glowered down upon me as fiercely as 
Trojan heroes defending the walls of 
Troy. With their limbs poised as spears 
they menaced me. These spears hurled 
down upon me, would pound me into the 
earth and forgetfulness. 

But daring ever invites me. (Were I 
a man, I had long since started for the 
North Pole. Being a girl, I can only 
have the headache.) Since I havestarted 
for my “Study,” I will not be dismayed 
though the heavens fall. 

My “Study” is a magnificent tree 
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which in all the Summers of my life has 
woven for me mystic idyls in hieroglyph- 
ics of light and shadow. And it has 
braced its trunk against many Winter 
storms, beating back with bare arms the 
freezing winds till they have shrieked 
and moaned in their agony to pass. 

But now I found my brave old tree in 
paroxysms of pain and suffering, deform- 
ities I could not bear to witness. Some 
of its gigantic branches were wrecked 
and -broken at its feet, others were 
cracking and wrenching ominously. 

I am not a rightly constructed woman. 
I cannot cry easily,—my cry is a Geth- 
semane agony ; yet I could have wept at 
the sight of the utter ruin being wrought 
in my old friend, whose kindnessesto me 
had been so many. It seemed crying to 
me for help. My impulse was to reach 
out and clamp it together with my arms. 
But I was too puny, as puny as we ever 
are in the presence of suffering ! 

The symmetry and proportion of my 
tree had been so fine, so wonderful. 
Andit takes solongto make atree. Incu- 
bators and patent paint brushes, and all 
our Nineteenth Century progress can’t 
hurry the process a single second, alas! 
And I must witness the death pangs of 
this prince of trees ! 

The ice-covering of its leaf-buds acted 
as a lens, magnifying these buds into 
rose proportions and intensifying their 
green color until it was vivid emerald— 
the whole, a tree of pendant gems. 

I turned sadly away from this display 


of Indian heroics, which to the last decks . 


itself in gorgeousness and glory, for its 
passing Beyond. 

Afar off gleamed the gold of a willow 
tree, shining brighter than burnished 
metal. 

I knew quite well I had gone far 
enough, but a hedge with scarlet canopy 
of “ Bitter-sweet” tempted me on. Only 
my feet began to drag, and my extreme 
exertion to act like an opiate upon me. 

So I denied myself the nearer view of 
the “Bitter-sweet” and turned to go 
back. No sooner had I turned than I 
felt the whole atmosphere change to 


some awful exponent of zero. Facing 
the wind it was Arctic cold, and a fine 
sleet kept stinging me like a charge of 
Lilliputian bayonets. What a radical 
difference the direction of the wind 
makes, I never knew before—nor how it 
could lengthen the way! I had laughed 
to myself, just a little while before, at the 
fuss that had been made about my com- 
ing out. Now as the wind took my 
breath and made me gasp, and the sleet 
pelted me, I half-walked, half-fell toward 
a straw-stack that might shelter me for a 
brief respite. 

Its warmth and protection were genu- 
inely grateful. And lo! asI looked back, 
the “light that never was on land orsea” 
lay on the landscape—its radiance re- 
flected in dazzling sparkles everywhere. 

And I thought of those now gathering 
in the churches. It was in my heart to 
call to them that God’s own presence 
was in the light falling in floods upon 
them. As it sifted in through stained 
glass and flung itself upon the altar 
Stairs its rays were graven with so much 
that was divine as might feed the fam- 
ished hearts of doubting men if they 
would only look and rightly read. 

If he who preached and they who came 
to pray would close the good old Book, 
too long mis-read, and look in silent, 
serious contemplation upon the light that 
had come so far to bless, truth and 
thoughtful purpose would rise up within 
and build a House of ‘Righteousness over 
every thinking soul. 

This gleaming vision of divine things 
changed to a dream of sculptured stone 
for whiteness never exceeded, as the 
light began to pale, and the cold tocreep 


_ even to my heart. 


As I battled my way back across the 
fields, so extreme had the cold become 
that it was as thongs that lash or scor- 
pions that sting. 

But I was filled with intense relief to 
find that the sensations of physical cold 
were crowding out that other kind of 
killing cold I felt—the cold of loneliness 
and despair. 

One had taught me grief and I had had 
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to suffer for it. Against this suffering, my 
most Spartan efforts had proved futile as 
if mere child’s play. Alwaysthere was the 
old sorrow as fresh as ever. It was never 
to be eluded for one single instant. Its 
pain must constantly, continuously be 
grappled with in Laocoén-resistance. To 
get no relief would be fatal. Only to be 
not /omg a-dying, all that could be asked. 
And now in mysterious manner relief 
was at hand. Cold and weariness and 
drowsiness were fast numbing all other 
sensations. To be where there was 
warmth and shelter and repose now 
seemed the only heaven to be desired. 
And somehow the combat which fol- 
lowed for these things in my slow, slow 
way over the remaining distance, and 
their conquest, for I did finally get back, 


~~ 


together with the sight of my prosaic 
town transfigured to the semblance of a 
sacred city “clothed in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful ;” inspired me with a 
sort of valor, a feeling of being equal to 
my fight, which I had not had since my 
day of grief. I could even face the 
future and be not afraid. Hope, too, 
came back from a far distance—whence, 
I know not. Indeed, I do not compre- 
hend anything of all the miracles wrought 
that day. Neither the marvel of a world 
transformed into alabaster ; nor how one 
who went forth reeling and staggering 
with grief came back strong and brave 
because of an encounter withthe ferocity 
of a Winter Storm. 

I only know these things happened as 
I have said. 





ae 


** City clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful.” 


THROUGH PASSING YEARS. 


WO quiv’ring lips: a falling tear. The child 
Once gay, now weeps. A kiss—sweet peace returns. 


A mother stooped to hide her tears, then smiled. 


Two parted lips: two drooping eyes. The youth 
Forsaken, feels the loss of friends. A light 


Now comes — new life. O Love, is this thy truth? 


Two pallid lips: two closed eyes. The man 
Is freed from earthly cares. God’s smile is now 
Eternal peace to him. This, then, God’s plan. 


James V. Latimer. 
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AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 


By GEORGE W. BELL.* 





T° SAY that a thing is peculiarly 
Australian, is to say that, if indi- 
genous to the soil, it has characteristics 
materially differing from the thing hold- 
ing like place in nature in any other part of 


there to become solidified; then to have 
emerged to the present height, being 
torn, worn and distorted in the process 

of elevation. 
The streams are peculiarly Australian, 
as usually they are but 





AN AUSTRALIAN OF THE MINYING TRIBE. 


theworld. The mountains are peculiarly 
Australian, as they are but bare and wildly 
broken table-lands, many of them seem- 
ign to have been originally formed by the 
winds; then to have sunk beneath the sea, 


*United States Consul at Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 





vast natural conduits for 
conveying the surplus 
waters from rainy dis- 
tricts to other districts, to 
be absorbed by the 
parched and porous coun- 
try. 

The animals are pe- 
culiarly Australian, being 
nearly all marsupial, with 
a small puppy-like bear 
and the dingo, a sorry 
specimen of the canine 
species, being about the 
only exceptions to the 
rule. 

The forests are peculiar 
to Australia, being large- 
ly gum and Eucalyptus. 
The forms of the trees 
here greatly differ from 
the forms in other coun- 
tries, and many of them 
shed their barks instead 
of their boughs. 

Many of the birds and 
flowers are peculiar to 
Australasia, their peculi- 
arities more or less 
marked. 

In all natural Australi- 
an life there is a plain 
case of arrested develop- 
ment, and surely Nature, after making 
man on the curious Australian plan, must 
have forgotten his existence. 

Here though everything seems to be 
moulded on an ancient plan, there are no 
monuments, no ruins, no indications of 
growth or development, and no evidences 
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Position of the body as piaced in the grave. 














As prepared tor carrying. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINE AFTER DEATH. 


of a former race or civilization. At some 
time, away back toward the morning of 
the world, a few tame, helpless savages 
seemed to have been thrown on the con- 
tinent and left uhaided to work out their 
own destiny. Nature presented no difficul- 
ties nor held out any hopes. There were 
no mountains not easily scaled,no streams 
not easily crossed, no dangers to terrify, 
no animals to avoid or to tame which 
would ease the burdens of life, and no 
rigors of climate to suggest the propriety 
of clothing or the necessity for a habita- 
tion. Nature here was so kind that cun- 
ning was the only trait necessary to de- 
velop to make man master of his sur- 
roundings. 

With this introduction, no student, even 
though he had carefully ignored Aus- 
tralia in his research, would be surprised 
at the assertion that the aborigines, the 
real autochthon of Australia, is about the 
lowest type of humanity ever discovered 
on the globe. To say that this people 


2 


were “peculiarly Australian,” is to say 
that they are a distinct race, and if the 
continental Australians were not all from 
the same original stock, they had been so 
long subject to the same environment as 
to have assured a uniform type in exact 
harmony with the genial and enervating 
surroundings. Certainly the language 
differed very materially even in contract- 
ed localities, but, as tribal relations were 
rather closely observed, and the vocabu- 
lary was small, owing to fewness of wants, 
language being chiefly the expression of 
passion, there is nothing very curious 
about this fact. 

We people in America, unless we stop 
and think, are inclined to regard all 
black people as negroes, with woolly 
hair, flat noses, thick lips and jaundiced 
eyes. This is anerror. In Sydney, to- 
day, there are probably black men of a 
dozen nations and several races. There 
now passes my window a troop of tall, 
lithe Cingalise “hawkers.” They. are 
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tall, graceful men, with finely cut fea- 
tures, lips thin, aquiline noses, fine, al- 
most silky, black hair and whiskers, 
wearing the peculiarly unattractive dress 
of their country. Three of the five are 
“black as the ace of spades.” Then 
there are the little, black, lean, thin 
Indian, the stronger but equally dark 
and lithe Afghan, the browned Arabian, 
the mahogany Maori of New Zealand, 
the sturdy South Sea Islander and the 
Fijian. But there is as much difference 
between the aborigines of the continent 
of Australia and those of the neighboring 
islands as between the Hawaiian and the 
Brazilian. The Australian is black, not 
a soft, sooty, black, but hard, metallic 
black, and this ebony color is about the 
only real resemblance the Australian 
black now has to the negro as known 
by Americans. 

I do not know where these people 
came from, and I am skeptical about the 
old stories of a dispersion from an orig- 
inal stock and will not urge the claims of 
Shem, Ham, or any other ancient worthy. 
I incline to think they sprang from an 
East Ethiopian race. The form, fea- 
tures, movement and angles of the 
cranium and lip differ from the West 
African, or negro as known in the United 
States. Of course there are the weak 
thumb, the thin calf, and the flat foot, 
but they are common in all inferior races. 

Governor Phillips estimated that at the 
close of the last century there were 
1,000,000 blacks on the Australian conti- 
nent. This was in my mind unques- 
tionably a greatly exaggerated estimate. 
The vast interior was unknown, but is 
now known to be incapable of supporting 
any considerable number of people 


unaided by the utilities of civilization.: 


The number in Australia, outside of 
Queensland, is now estimated at about 
38,000. Queensland, with over 668,000 
square miles and but 42,100 white popula- 
tion, it is beiieved still has fully 70,000 
blacks, probably the more fierce and war- 
like of the Australian aborigines. There 
cannibalism is yet practiced to some 
degree. 


The people called “black fellows” are 
a low, weak, cowardly and pitiable race. 
They are usually under middle height, 
with rather well-knit frames, and move 
with the nervous tread of a boy, never,even 
in old age, having the measured swing 
and stride of a natural white man. The 
men have thick, bushy hair and whiskers 
which grow to considerable length. 

The hair is not straight like that of the 
Indian, nor curly like the common negro, 
but coarse, brushy, and always unkempt. 
The nose is an enlarged pug, though not 
flat like that of our negro, with broad 
and distended nostrils; the eyes are 
smaller and unlike the negro; the brow 
is low, but less retreating than our black 
people; the mouth is large and savage; 
the jaws are prognathous, and the look 
and expression is more disgusting than 
hideous. There is nothing in them to 
excite the enthusiasm of the ethnologist. 

When found in their native heath, the 
people are entirely naked. They did not 
even wear an “expression!” However, 
they readily took to clothing, and any 
single article was deemed a finished cos- 
tume. 

In the semi-wilds may yet be seen a 
“gin”—a designation for all black 
women—with only an old straw hat; a 
black fellow with a cast-off cravat, single 
shoe or vest, and, better than all, a badge 
of rank—a tin plate suspended from the 
neck by a string and covering the breast. 

When first found, these people were 
savage but not fierce, and they were cruel 
but not warlike. They were weak and 
cowardly, but treachery made them dan- 
gerous. As their development was ar- 
rested during the “rough stone age,” in- 
telligence reached little beyond animal 
cunning and tribal relations can hardly 
be said to have been framed. There 
were so-called tribes, but they were small 
with really no authority, because no 
strength for the assertion of superior will, 
and they seem to have grown from family 
or acquaintanceship by reason of local 
attractions. They had not reached the 
age of discontent, so they were unlike the 
roaming savages of the Americas. There 
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was not a spark of romance, of poetry or 
inquiry in their nature. Probably no 
black fellow even yet has climbed a hill 
as a matter of curiosity—or to see what 
lies behind. So there were no wars, no 
conquests, no daring deeds in the dis- 
placement of these original possessors of 
the soil, as they had no power to organize, 
no authority to call them to action, no 
consciousness of rights to defend, no feel- 
ings of wrong to avenge. 

The tiger resents the intrusion of the 
jungle, the black fellow resented the de- 
nial of a drink or some coveted trinket. 
Even among themselves, though there 
was little friendship as between joining 
tribes, there was none but mouthing quar- 
rels, easily settled by a few wounds or 
broken heads. 

I read from an old-time history of one 
of the tribal wars. Briefly, the forces 
were arrayed, the hordes gradually ap- 
proached each other, and when within a 
few yards they halted and formed their 
camps. Then the nude warriors would 
paint their bodies in grotesque colors and 
strut back and forth in front of the enemy 
for hours and even days with boasting 
threats and stories of slaughter. Work- 
ing ‘hemselves into a rage, they began to 
hur! boomerangs over each other’s heads 
and finally a few from each side closed 
in and began to belabor one another over 
the heads. This was tiresome, so it was 
agreed to let out the job to one chosen 
from each side. The gins came forward 
and stopped the fray. There were no 
stretchers, no hospitals, no guns needed. 

The people living in a particular com- 
munity gradually becoming attached to 
the locality and became a tribe and with 
childish petulance there grew hostilities 
that even gave birth to newtongues. Of 
course, with so small a vocabulary few 
changes obliterated the former speech. 

The language was, like other traits, 
peculiar to Australia. The vocabularies 
were, of course, small, and the words 
rolled forth in double sounds chiefly lad- 
en with vowels and Ls. Wooloomooloo, 
Wolanyony, Cootoomundea, Mullanulla, 
Wayyuwoyya, Koozee, Catoomba, Wol- 


londilly, Wollombi, Bellubula, Billibang, 
Cookaburrayony, Bunyaroo, Rinyarooma, 
Murrumbiyu, Boorookoora, Coomoocoo- 
moo, Waldoocoo, Murabangbone, Gobar- 
ralony, Mundowaden, etc. Of course, 
these are names of places, but it gives a 
true impression of the manner of speech. 

There was no picture, sign or charac- 
ter by which an idea was pursued or con- 
veyed from one to another. The chief 
was usually the oldest man, who was 
regarded as the “first man,” though but 
a nominal authority was exercised by 
anyone. The chief assumed to own the 
land, as far as ownership or right could 
be understood, and many a tribal domain 
embracing thousands of acres was sold 
for a silver coin, a tin plate, or a mug of 
rum. I know a young man who “owns” 
from 60,000 to 100,000 acres of land who 
tells me his father bought it of the native 
king for half a crown—a silver coin 
worth two shillings and sixpence—6o 
cents. 

My readers will see that overrunning 
and settling Australia was very different 
from overrunning and settling America. 

The customs of these people present 
phases unknown to our people, however 
familiar they may have become with the 
American aborigine. 

We often hear it asserted by religious 
teachers that man is a religious as well 
as a social animal, that all people every- 
where, even the lowest savages, have 
deep-seated religious feeling and some- 
thing to which they pay religious homage, 
or in brief, worship. This is apparently 
true in most places, as superstition is 
based upon or is the outgrowth of fear, 
and helplessness and superstition are so 
closely allied to religion that it often 
misleads the uncritical investigator. As 
I write I have the works of seven authors 
before me, not one of which claims that 
the Australian aborigine had the faintest 
conception of God, honor or immortality, 
or any idea of worship. There were no 
altars, no temples, no idols even, no sect 
or ceremony, not the faintest trace of 
what the most zealous missionary could 
calla religious feeling or sentiment. There 
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is no reverence, no supplication, no ref- 
erence to any good power or being, while 
as a fruit of natural timidity and sense of 
danger from some prowling evil they 
create a sort of devil, or devil’s devil, 
which is used to terrify the weak. It has 
been doubted if they are capable of re- 
ceiving a religious impression, if their 
minds are susceptible of such concep- 
tions. The evil powers are universally 
believed in, but the prowling habits of 
the more cunning probably create is 
fear of the unseen. With themther, ure 
no traditions, no dreams of a past, no 
glimpses through vanishing vistas, that 
give a tinge of romance to most unknown 
peoples. While these people were surely 
the most degraded barbarians, they could 
hardly be called savages as they had not 
reached the really savage state in their 
development, and while they were as des- 
titute of human sympathy as a tiger, they 
could hardly be called cruel, as torture 
was unknown to them. When enraged 
they simply killed, and whether wife, 
child or puppy, it was all the same if the 
interest of no third party intervened. 

As before inferred, there are as many 
tongues as tribes and as many tribes as 
suitable centers for distinct communities. 
While the language is not unmusical nor 
the voice disagreeable, the words, sen- 
tences and sounds in expression are Aus- 
tralian. The peculiar tribal relations and 
their isolation or non-communication 
have much to do in the multiplication of 
tongues and the contraction of the vocab- 
ulary. ; 

It is known that many animals have so- 
cial habits and by feeding, drinking, etc., 
on some favored spot become wonted by 
a kind of association and finally remain 
together until separated by extraneous 
influences that break the lines of attrac- 
tion. Among herbivorous animals, such 
as the ox, elk, deer, moa, etc., this is es- 
pecially true. Now the tribal relations 
among these people, I fancy, had little 
more real existence than those of the so- 
cial animals. True, it is said that there 
was rather a strict observance of bound- 
ary lines, but location is observed by 


many animals and custom would create a 
familiarity and attachment to certain 
scenes. 

They certainly had different names 
for the people or tribes that clung to dif- 
ferentcenters. There was noreal rule, no 
ruler, no over chief, no defined authority, 
yet there was a rude system of tribal 
regulations that seemed almost self- 
adjusting. It is pretty well agreed that 
in cases of disputes a few old men are 
selected as umpires. As these people 
had no traditions, no visions of a past, no 
dreams of formal glory or of romantic 
ancestry, they regarded with something 
akin to veneration the old man of the 
tribe. As a fact many claim that the 
younger of them regarded the oldest as 
the “first man.” With such a feeling, 
even though fear had hardly developed 
into superstition, we can imagine the 
older ones being possessed of some 
degree of authority, especially as these 
people had an abundance of real cun- 
ning. 

While it is not well agreed upon, it 
seems that in many localities there was 
stamped upon each male person, some 
mark indicating his tribe, known by some 
feature of the locality. The mark was 
much the nature of a brand used by 
stockmen. This brand has been about 
the only evidence of an effort to convey 
an idea by recorded signs. One writer 
thinks the mark but a family one, but as 
the family tie was about as lax as the 
tribal one, and even more lax than the 
tie or attachment for locality, I am unde- 
cided in the matter. 

These natives prepared for themselves 
no habitations. In this they were less 
provident than many animals. As for 
covering in the night they had opossum 
skin cloaks or robes to throw over their 
bodies, but as for shelter there was often 
none and very seldom more than a rude 
wind-break. They have wonderful intui- 
tion regarding storms, winds and floods. 
Usually a pole is raised from three to five 
feet high held by forks or trees and a few 
boughs or strips of bark laid upon it to 
break the wind. If the wind isa little 
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raw and changes, the hut is immediately 
changed to conform to the new condi- 
tions. Often when the weather is very 
fine and clear they will be seen making 
unusual preparations, and in explanation 
they will assure you of a storm, indicating 
the degree of severity. Weeks before 
floods they move on higher grounds and 


the whites have learned to regard them 


as sure weather prophets. 

Like all other barbarous people the 
women do all the work in the construc- 
tion of shelter, in moving accumulated 
articles and in all other manual labor. 
Among them there is no home, as the 
camp is very frequently changed; no 
flower has ever been admired by them, 
no plant ever nursed into usefulness, no 
power ever asserted over nature to aid 
the morrow or gladden life. 

Their implements are a little less rude 
than their habitations, though there is 
more cunning in their construction. 
Along the fishing grounds, they have 
spears rather ingeniously made, which are 
used quite effectively. They have stone 
hatchets—not polished, but chipped stone 
—with which they can work timbers with 
some skill, but very slowly. With these 
they strip the bark from trees for making 
canoes and work out the various utensils 
of wear or sport. Utensils of actual do- 
mestic utility are almost entirely wanting. 
The waddy or “nullah nullah” is a rather 


common name for club, but the most com- 
mon waddy is a heavy club some three 
feet long having a large heavy end, and 
with this they kill the game or belabor 
one another's heads. They have two 
kinds of boomerangs, one for actual use 
in killing birds and animals or in settling 
quarrels, and one used chiefly in sport. 
These latter are called “come back” 
boomerangs, and prosy stories are told 
about the wonderful skill in throwing 
these innocent looking implements. 

I incline to think that most of these 
“wonderful facts” are quite unknown to 
the natives themselves, though perfectly 
understood by the imaginative narrator. 
As the family depends largely on the 
habitation and mode of life it is easily 
seen that there would be little to the 
marriage relation among these blacks. 
While every lazy lout of a black fellow 
is supposed to have a gin to do the 
drudgery and administer to his rude 
pleasures, there is little sentiment and 
no sanctity in marriage. As a fact, the 
pairing among them seems less “ human” 
than among birds and animals, as the 
females have nothing to say. The 
woman belongs to her father, her brother, 
or her lordly possessor. A man may 
have any number of wives, but as there 
are fewer women than men, and as there is 
no indication of property to create an 
ability to support, there is no great multi- 
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plicity of wives among them. When 
girls are often mothers at eleven years of 
age, one would hardly expect to find a 
self-willed woman. 

The age of a man wanting a new gin 
cuts no figure, as the woman belongs to 
the man to whom she has been trans- 
ferred by gift or barter. If a man has 
no sister or daughter to trade for a gin 
to some other having a sister or a daugh- 
ter, he has a poor chance to secure any- 
one to do his work or take his blows. 
There is no billing and cooing and love- 
making among these savages, as the 
woman’s will has no more consideration 
than the will of a puppy. If aman who 
wants a gin has no other way and sees 
one with no prior master, he takes her 
by force if he can, and beats her into 
subjection. 

While I think they are naturally 
inclined to good nature, I see no evidence 
through reading or observation of affec- 
tion among them. Of course there are 
sometimes friendly agreements as to 
marriage, or mating, and of course many 
pairs live with little warfare, but as a 
rule the life of a “black gin” is a terri- 
ble one. To illustrate, an opossum is 
taken. The wife makes the fire, skins 
the animal, heats it on the coals, and the 
man seizes it and ravenously devours all 
he can eat, while the woman sits behind 
him and catches the bones or such waste 
morsels as he cares totosstoher. Often 
he will eat so much that he will lie for a 
day or two almost stupefied, while the 
woman almost starves. 

One generous Australian writer claims 
a great degree of affection among these 
blacks, and proves his position by an 
illustration. He tells of a certain case 
; where at the death of a son the mother 
refused to be comforted and died of grief 
and was buried near her offspring. But 
he fails to see the grim humor of his 
argument, as in the same case he has a 
pet dog that refused to be cheered after 
this mother’s death, for he followed her 
to the grave, lay down upon it and pur- 
posely died. The affection was animal 
in both cases. 


The bill of fare provided by these rude 
children of nature would hardly tempt 
an American epicure. Snakes, toads and 
lizards are a common diet, while grubs, 
grub worms, ants and some beetles are 
great delicacies. Opossum and kanga- 
roo, fish and eggs were the main stay of 
the great mass of the inhabitants in 
primitive days. There were a few seeds 
that were broken and baked in ovens 
made of clay. There were a few other 
plants that were supposed to possess 
medicinal qualities, and there were rude 
attempts at cure for various diseases. 
Of course they were primitive, as far 
behind the skill of the savage Algon- 
quin “ medicine man” as he was behind 
a Doctor Koch. 

The Australian blacks have but one 
custom, as it seems to me, that forms the 
least link between them and other races, 
or any hereditary or traditionary trait, 
and that is a ceremony initiating the 
young man into the dignity, mystery and 
rights of manhood, and called the Bara. 
Every other custom found among them, I 
believe to have been the outgrowth of 
their peculiar surroundings. 

The custom or method of burying, or, 
rather, the lack of custom, is peculiar to 
Australia. Some are buried in the earth, 
some placed in trees, and some left in 
caves or on barren rocks. Usually there 
is some uniformity in the preparation, 
the form being doubled up in the small- 
est possible space and lashed into shape 
by fibrous bark or grass. If buried, the 
corpse sits upright with the chin on knees 
and the hands clutching the knee ane 
or resting on the cheek. 

Some are bound close in this form, ont 
after being dried by the fire and smoked 
into this mummified form are carried 
around by the relatives for months, until 
the corpse becomes but a meaningless 
thing, when it is buried or cast aside 
with as little ceremony as if it were the 
bones of a dog. 

There is no question but that people 
develop in harmony with nature’s rules 
beyond conforming to the empigning in- 
fluences. Pantheism may be morethan a 
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dream of fantastic speculation. This is a 
dry country, subject to continued droughts 
or very heavy rains and destructive 
floods. These people know nothing of 
science, never investigated or reasoned, 
yet better than any meteorologist can 
they foretell droughts, storms or floods. 
Here there are broad stretches of scrub, 
of desert, of mountain and plain, with few 
strangers crossing, and these blacks will 
follow the tracks of a man as surely and 
almost as rapidly as the hound of Scot- 
land will follow a fox or deer. The whole 
detective force of Australia is a mild ter- 
ror to the criminal compared to the 
“black tracker.” 

But the Australian blacks are rapidly 
approaching extinction. They have not 
grown to the stage of intellectuality that 
will permit an assimilation with a supe- 
rior race. No one has crossed the gulf 


from barbarism to civilization. They 
yield to the Christian views but reject the 
Christian virtues. The very powers of a 
superior race, with the conspicuous man- 
ifestations of its resistless force, seems to 
impress them with a feeling of despairing 
weakness. More destructive than the 
dead devil of their primeval haunts, rum 
and ruin meet them at everystep. The 
black child learns the tracts of the books 
rapidly, but as yet none has ever had the 
power to apply education to the affairs of 
life. None have been benefited by it. 

Of the blacks in New South Wales, the 
government cares for them as tenderly as 
an indulgent parent would for helpless 
children. But they are a low, filthy, idle, 
immoral and stupid race, and, with the 
new evil of love for rum, it is but a ques- 
tion of a few years when the last one will 
have dropped out. 








THE SCENT OF ROSES. 


HE scent of roses comes back to me yet 


From the dew-wet gardens of youth, 
Where I walked with Love through the summer-time, 
With a heart full of faith and truth. 


1 quaffed the red wine from the lips of Love, 


And I fearlessly clasped his hand, 


As with rioting pulse he led me forth, 


Through the flowering summer-land. 


O glamorous days that my heart hath known, 
With morns filled with laughter and song, 
And beautiful shimmering moonlit nights! 


To the springtime of life you belong. 


For the roses of youth are withered now, 
And the pulse of Love beats slow; 

But the fragrant scent from their glowing hearts 
Still sweetens my life, I know. 


Generzia Dunham Stone. 











FOSTERING PUBLIC LIBRARIES.* 


By Mrs. KATE M, TRUE. 


[™ THIS age of schools and clubs we 

feel more and more the value of books 
as aids to that true culture which Emer- 
son says gives the mind possession of 
its own powers. Some one, mathemat- 
ically inclined, constructed the “triangle 
of highest intelligence, the Church, the 
School, and the Library.” Some would 
change that order and place the Library 
above the School. Carlyle wrote, “ The 
true university of these days is a collec- 
tion of books.” President Eliot, with 
more accuracy, says, “ The core of the 
university is the library.” Books have 
always been an important part of the lives 
of a few, but only of late years has the pub- 
lic library,as well as the public school,been 
considered necessary to the well-being of 
the state. A great wave of library inter- 
est is sweeping over the country to-day, 
and the result must be to give coming 
generations an intelligence and broad- 
mindedness that will fit them to become 
worthy citizens of aself-governing repub- 
lic. It has been the fashion to call the 
newspaper the co-laborer of the school, 
but we are seeing the dawn of the day 
when the good book will take first place 
as such. It is matter for rejoicing that 
the public library is crowding the daily 
newspaper into a more humble position. 
There has been danger of late that we 
may contract the newspaper habit and 
become mere absorbers of news, so 
dependent upon our daily dram that the 


delay of a mail train throws us into men-. 


tal collapse. The newspaper gives only 
straight lines, the shortest distance 
between two given points. It is the mis- 
sion of the public library to show the 
people that there is beauty in the curved 
line which leads the mind through wide 
fields with leisure to think and reflect. 
The beneficence of the public library 


*Read before the Nebraska State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its 1897 meeting. 
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is nowhere seriously doubted. The only 
question now is, How shall we best fos- 
ter and guard its interests? Experience 
shows that a good state library law is a 
prime factor. It is easier in any com- 
munity to awaken interest in a library 
project if there is outlined in the state 
law a way of organizing a library. If the 
state takes the first step it is easier for 
communities to follow. The statutes of 
Nebraska give power to the council of 
any incorporated town or city in the state 
to establish by ordinance, a public library 
and reading room. They elect nine 
directors or trustees who serve three 
years, three being elected each year after- 
wards. The directors have full control 
of the library and its property, and make 
all expenditures of money in its behalf. 
The council may levy a tax not exceed- 
ing one mill on the dollar for its main- 
tenance. 

The public library movement undoubt- 
edly began with Benjamin Franklin, who 
in 1731 proposed to his clubof young men 
that each should bring his books to the 
club room and make them common 
property. This resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany, called the “mother of all North 
American Subscription Libraries.” From 
this the idea spread rapidly to other 
states, and most legislatures encouraged 
them by exemption from taxation. 
Though these libraries were virtually 
free they were not supported by public 
taxation, but by private subscription. 
The town of Peterboro, N. H., lays claim 
to the first public library supported by 
municipal authority and public taxation. 
This was established in 1833, and is still 
in existence. New Hampshire again in 
1849 passed a general law for free public 
libraries in all the towns of the State. It 
was the first law of its kind known in the 
history of library legislation. Massachu- 
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setts was quick to follow, and other 
states soon wheeled into line. New 
Hampshire again came to the front with 
the first state compulsory law in 1895, 
obliging each town to provide a public 
library. Michigan stands alone in hav- 
ing in its first state constitution, a clause 
providing for at least one library in each 
township. 

A movement in the right direction has 
been the creation, by a number of state 
legislatures, of a state board of library 
commissioners. The commission usually 
consists of five members who serve with- 
out pay, except expenses. They are ap- 
pointed by the governor except in Con- 
necticut where the appointment is made 
by the state board of education, which 
would seem to be the better way. The du- 
ties of the commission are to give advice 
and counsel to libraries in the state and to 
all communities proposing to establish 
them, as to the best means of establishing 
and administering such libraries; the se- 
lection of books, cataloguing and other de- 
tails of library management. The board 
may also send out its members to aid in 
organizing new libraries or in improving 
those already established. 

Another matter which the State might 
well take under consideration, is the fos- 
tering of the Traveling Library. 

* This phase of the modern library move- 
ment appeals most strongly to our sym- 
pathies. It is a self-imposed task upon 
volunteer workers and the burden might 
better be borne by the State. There can be 
no more beneficent work than this which 
carries the noblest and brightest thoughts 
of the world into the hitherto overlooked 
and forgotten by-ways of life. Nor is it 
alone the isolated farmhouses and moun- 
tain cabins that might benefit by the trav- 
eling library. There is not a public 
library, outside of the large cities, which 
has command of funds sufficient to keep 
its shelves-filled with fresh reading. The 
quarterly invoice of new books is but “a 
sop to Cerberus,” soon devoured by the 
insatiate public. Periodical visits from 
the traveling iibrary would be hailed with 
delight by many a badgered librarian, 


and the economy in making one volume 
reach one hundred readers instead of ten 
should commend the scheme to all tax- 
payers. The University of New York 
State is doing a good work along this line. 
It has 30,000 volumes now circulating 
throughout the state. Any community in 
that state having no public library may 
obtain a certain number of books to be 
kept a certain length of time upon appli- 
cation of twenty-five taxpayers. Penn- 
sylvania has three large traveling libra- 
ries which they hope soon to extend into 
the mining districts. Largely through 
the exertions of club women, Iowa has 
been enabled to enter the lists with her 
traveling library. It is a department of 
the State Library and under the control of 
a State Board of Trustees. Subject to 
certain rules and guaranties the books 
“may be loaned to any public, incorpor- 
ated school or college library in the state, 
or in the absence of such library, to 
twenty-five resident taxpayers, whenever 
they petition therefor.” An appropriation 
of $4,000 having been secured from the 
last legislature, the first section of the 
library was sent out last March, and the 
report comes that “the ‘Travelers’ have 
already done much good.” Of the Ne- 
braska Federation traveling library I 
need not speak. Its working and good 
results are familiar to you. 

A peculiar form of the traveling library 
will soon be introduced in St. Louis for 
the distribution of books to street car em- 
ployés and their families. The working 
hours of these men are so long that they 
have really no time nor opportunity to 
become patrons of a public library and 
their families generally live so far out 
that a trip to the library means an ex- 
pense of to cents for car fare, which 
hardly makes it a /ree library for them. 
The plan is to establish an office in every 
power house or shed of the car line. 
These will be in charge of employés of 
the street car company. Conductors and 
motormen have only to present their tick- 
ets at their own stations and the next de- 
livery wagon brings the book they want 
totheir door. The National Educational 
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Association established a library depart- 
ment last year from which progressive 
teachers expect much. 

The American Library Association is a 
body composed of those people in the 
United States and Canada who are act- 
ively interested in the cause. Its purpose 
is to awaken public interest in libraries 
and encourage their foundation and main- 
tenance by favorable legislation and en- 
dowment; and to improve librarianship 
by discussion of methods and aims, and 
by promoting systematic instruction in 
library work. 

Nearly all universities, including our 
own, having training classes for librarians 
or regularly organized library schools 
with a two years’ course. 

With all these organized helps to the 
public library, what is the organization 
known’ as the Woman's Club doing? 
Mrs. Clara Bourland, in an address 
before the Illinois State Library Associa- 
tion, says on this point: ‘The club 
woman looks to the public library for 
her books of reference, for standard 
authorities upon history, economics, 
sociology, and all the live questions of 
the day, as well as the standard works of 
fiction and poetry. This demand for 
books of permanent value and acknowl- 
edged literary excellence, must surely be 
of inestimable value to the public library, 
opposing itself, as it does, to the 
excessive call for books of an evanescent 
character, deteriorating in tone and 
influence.” Miss Eva Moore, speaking 


on the same subject, said: “The study 


club is one of the best means of extend- 
ing the influence of your library. It 
awakens thought, arouses discussion, and 
puts into circulation books that might 
otherwise stand idle upon your shelves.” 

The choice of a librarian has much to 
do with the success of a library. Some 
one has wisely said that “good libra- 
rians love books and their neighbors.” 
Familiarity with good literature is per- 
haps the first requisite, but it needs to be 
supplemented by patience and tact and 
a kindly spirit. 

But, after all is said and done, it lies 


with the local board of trustees to make 
or mar your library. This board should 
consist of men and women of broad minds, 
liberal culture and executive ability. So 
much of the business of the board is of a 
financial nature that good business men 
should be sought after. 

Parents and teachers should be well 
represented on the board that the inter- 
ests of the children may be intelligently 
served. There is no social problem, the 
solution of which is so vital to our wel- 
fare as the right development of our 
future citizens. The schools are doing a 
noble work, but we know that the larger 
part of the children leave school at the 
end of the 8th grade, and from that time 
the public library must be looked to for 
much of their mental and moral food. 

In looking for scholarly men as trus- 
tees, the narrow partisan and the man 
with a hobby should be avoided. A li- 
brary board may be warped out of shape 
by one cross-grained member. We all 
know the young collegian on the board 
who considers nothing worth reading 
that is not translated from the German, 
and who asserts that “ Essays on German 
Literature” is the most valuable book in 
the library. Then we have the man who 
wants nothing but Z7g/zsh fiction on the 
shelf, and who prides himself on never 
having read an American novel. And 
there is sure to be the man who thinks 
ai/ fiction immoral and sneers at “ light 
literature,” ignorant of the fact that there 
is the lightness of the spheres as well as 
of the pebble. Even so grave a philoso- 
pher as Emerson, in his essay on “ Books,” 
made this plea for the novel: ‘“ When 
one observes how ill and ugly people 
make their loves and quarrels, ’tis a pity 


“ they should not read novels a little more 


to import the fine generosities and the 
clear, firm conduct into their lives.” 

The wise trustee with good business 
instincts will insist on good reference 
books, the newest maps on the walls, and 
the best dictionaries that money can buy, 
fixed in strong holders and placed ina 
convenient spot, easy of access to the 
youngest reader and the busiest man. A 
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community educated up to the free use 
of dictionaries is on the right road to cul- 
ture. Hear again what Emerson says: 
“Neither is a dictionary a bad book to 
read. There is no cant in it, no excess 
of explanation, and it is full of sugges- 
tions—the raw material of possible poems 
and histories. Nothing wanting but a 
little shuffling.” 

The model trustee will see that the li- 
brary is housed in pleasant rooms, cen- 
trally located, cool and airy in summer, 
warm and bright in winter,the newest mag- 
azines on the reading table and prompt 
and courteous service from the librarian. 

In this most important branch of li- 
brary work, the selection of suitable trus- 
tees, the Woman’s Clubs should make 


their influence strongly felt. They have 
the strength which lies in numbers and 
organization. From the very nature of 
their work suggestions from them are 
very fitting, and would no doubt be ac- 
cepted graciously. Library work should 
be a recognized part of the year’s pro- 
gram as much as municipal government 
or city improvement, and they should es- 
pecially recommend to the appointing 
power that the club membership be well 
represented on the board. 

If units from these varying interests 
could be brought together we might then 
have the model library board, under 
whose fostering care the Public Library 
might be made the chief corner-stone of 
the State. 








TO THE MEMORY OF THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


DREAMER of dreams, he held no place 
In humanity’s bustling workaday race; 


Genius he had, but the world scorns that, 
When clad in a threadbare coat and hat. 


When a careless public refused him bread, 
He hugged to his breast his dreams instead; 


Dreams whose fruition might bring him fame, 
When backed by the standing the world calls “ name,” 


But sure as a siren to coax out life, 
When pitted 'gainst hunger, want and strife; 


So his soul grew faint, and his body gaunt, 
And his eyes looked out on the world in want, 


* Till his day-dreams, loosed from their prison bars, 
Floated out with his soul to the waiting stars. 


And then men came to his hovel there, 
And looked on his face, pinched in despair, 


And said in wonder, “ How sad his fate, 
Poor fellow!”— and straightway called him “ great.” 


Alas for the genius that never lives 
To warm its heart in the flame it gives! 


Minnie McIntyre. 








A NIGHT IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


By R. E. DEAN. 


T WAS the custom at military posts 
on the frontier to send a squad of 
men out two weeks before Christmas to 
hunt in the mountains, and bring in 
enough venison, bear meat and wild 
turkeys, to give all the soldiers a royal 
feast on Christmas day. 

I chanced to be one of the detail one 
winter. There were six of us. We took 
along a span of mules and a wagon to 
carry our blankets, cooking utensils, 
rifles and ammunition. We had but just 
found a good camping place and had 
hardly got our mules unhitched, when a 
magnificent specimen of a bull moose 
bounded by in full view and scarcely a 
hundred yards away. 

Seizing our rifles, three of us, Doolan, 
Wade and myself, rushed after him. 
Doolan’s rifle jumped to his shoulder, 
and almost before it seemed possible to 
take aim, he fired. The bull gave a 
spasmodic bound and leaped into the 
river and swam across, leaving a trail of 
blood behind him. 

We went down the river to find a place 
to ford, and crossed over, some two 
hundred yards below, by wading up t 
our waists in the cold water. : 

We soon took up the trail of blood and 
pursued the animal into a country we 
had never been in before. We soon lost 
all trace of him and found ourselves five 
miles or more from camp and saw a 
terrible storm coming on. 

The clouds grew thicker and blacker, 
and it began to snow. In suddenness 
and fury it surpassed a tropical cyclone. 
The wind rose to a hurricane, and the 
whole atmosphere, above, beneath, 
around, everywhere, seemed to be laden 
with snow. Within half an hour from 
the fall of the first flake, though not yet 
sun-down, absolute darkness fell on the 
mountains, so impenetrable even to light 
was the overhanging curtain. The wind 
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blew in no particular direction, but at 
the same moment seemed to come from 
all quarters at once. We became sepa- 
rated from each other at this stage of 
the storm. 

The mercury was already below zero 
and during the night was sure to fall 
much lower. The storm increased in 
violence. So suddenly and overwhelm- 
ingly did dangers close around me, that 
for a brief and terrible interval I lost 
courage, and was almost ready to yield 
to the promptings of despair. Death 
seemed inevitable. ‘Why delay the 
crisis,” I asked myself, “ merely to add a 
few hours of dreadful torture to the 
broken span?” I wished the last agony 
was over. On, on,I pushed, stumbling, 
falling, rising and staggering on. 

I stopped beside a sapling to rest a 
moment, then a thought darted into my 
mind. I unbuckled my gun strap, hitched 
it round the tree and with the other end 
in my hand, took up a weary march 
round and round the sapling. It was 
better than to stumble on in the dark- 
ness and perhaps fall over some precipice. 

Language is powerless to describe the 
storm. The winds shrieked, and the 
fine snow penetrated like needles, freez- 
ing to hair, beard and eyelids. Before 
long I no longer needed eyes to see. It 
was dark. I clungtothe strap. Round 
and round I walked, through hours that 
seemed to lengthen into ages, With the 
first refluent wave of courage, succeeding 


the temporary fit of despair, my spirits 


mounted up to exultation, but toward 
morning the unnatural fever died out. I 
grew weary, drowsy, and, at times, 
irresolute. I felt an almost irresistible 
inclination to lie down, but reason 
warned me if I once yielded to the im- 
pulse I would never rise again. 

I was lost, alone, in utter darkness, 
hungry, exhausted, almost deafened by 
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the savage howlings of the tempest. I 
struggled to keep my mind active and 
my feet moving as the only means of re- 
sisting the deadly approaches of the cold. 
I look back upon that night and wonder 
what kept up my courage. I wonder if 
some unseen influence did not sustain 
me. 

Toward morning, however, stiffened 
by frost and enfeebled by the pressure of 
cumulative hardships, I began to think 
very earnestly of my past life, and men- 
tally promised that if spared I wouid re- 
trieve the past. At last the almost in- 
terminable night wore away, and a faint 
light overspread the waste. The wind, 
too, instead of blowing in fitful, eddy- 
ing, terrific gusts, moderated in violence 
and came more steadily from one direc- 
tion. 

Finally, after a long hunt lasting all 
day, I found a trail and followed it down 
the mountain. In the course of an hour 
I saw smoke from a camp-fire. It wasa 
moment of devout thanksgiving. For 
thirty-four hours, I had been without 
food. Soon I was beside the fire. Imag- 
ine my surprise to find the two men seated 
beside it were my comrades, Doolan and 
Wade. They seemed to be voraciously 
devouring some meat they had held over 
the flames with a pointed stick. But for 
some reason they were not glad to see 
me. Probably it was because there was 
not meat enough for the two. 

“O, say, fellows, give me a bite; I’ve 


had nothing to eat since I saw you last. 
I’m starving,” I said. 

They looked at me sullenly a moment, 
then Doolan said: “Give him that bone, 
Wade.” 

He tossed me a shin-bone with but a few 
shreds of meat uponit. I seized it and 
began eating and tearing at it savagely. 

It was horse-flesh. They had found 
the remnants of a carcass which the 
wolves had devoured. It was the first, 
last and only time [ ever tasted horse- 
meat, but it seemed nothing ever tasted 
so sweet and juicy! 

We melted snow for drinking water, 
and then resumed our search for camp. 
After a few hours we came suddenly in 
view of it. We had come up on the op- 
posite side from the point where we 
started. 

How glad we were to reach camp again 
and get some hot, strong coffee to drink! 
But I ventured no more out of camp. I 
remained to cook and watch while the 
rest did the hunting. 

My two comrades had succeeded in 
getting underashelving rock and had kept 
up a continual dancing, and had started 
out in the morning to look for something 
to eat for the campers, hunting all day, 
and in the afternoon had stumbled across 
the carcass of a horse and had just seated 
themselves when I found them. 

In another week we broke camp and 
returned to the barracks loaded with 
deer meat and wild turkey. 








DEFICIENCY. 


HE morning glory of the heavens, their pomp and pageantry, 
Flame in my shadowed face; but no soul comes up to see. 

I see no angels toward me lean, I feel no spirit hand: 

Melodious beauty sings to me—I cannot understand. 


. 


S. Raymond Jocelyn. 








HUBER—A HOSPITAL SKETCH. 


By J. FRED CLARKE, M. D. 


DOCTOR’S life is filled with mate- 

rial for myriad stories. Every day 
brings before the busy practitioner varied 
phases of joy 4nd sorrow. “The Acci- 
dent,” so: much admired in the Walters 
Gallery, pictures a frequent occurrence 
in the country doctor’s life. Even from 
the minister is hidden that inmost char- 
acter, which, on the sick-bed, the phy- 
sian sees revealed. To-day a ruler lies 
weak and human on his couch of suffer- 
ing; to-morrow a vagabond, mangled by 
the cars, claims the doctor’s care. Both 
are of the same clay. 

In their busy lives men pass unheeded 
the throngs of beings called the common 
people. A few individuals claim a pass- 
ing notice by the accident of station; 
fewer still are looked upon as the history- 
makers of our time. But after years of 
deeper insight, the doctor gets a glimmer 
of the truth that to the All-seeing Eye is 
clear; the usefulness and immortality of 
every soul. In the spiritual energy of 
the universe, the meanest being leaves 
influences well conserved. The smartly 
dressed whips of the coaching party now 
passing my window—the leaders of 
society to-day—will in a few years be 
forgotten with the nameless millions of 
the past, while an outcast child may 
awaken chords of sympathy that will 
echo through a ‘century. 

A popular Scotch professor would have 
us believe that physical and psychical 
laws have analogies; but, many times, 
they seem at variance. The waves in 
circles widening from the pebble dropped 
in a pool grow weaker toward the con- 
fines of the pond, while the love awak- 
ened in the heart by pity for a helpless 
child may increase with time. Such 
thoughts as these embolden me to at- 
tempt the wee-est biography ever writ- 
ten —a one year’s life story of the most 
unpretentious baby in the world. 


’ The _ horses, 


In the City of Brotherly Love, stands 
the old Blockley Almshouse. Built of 
four great white houses, in the form of a 
Square, with a central court full of work- 
shops where nearly every trade is plied; 
surrounded by a stone wall formidable to 
look upon, this home of the city’s poor 
is a world in itself. In this hospital each 
day a baby opens its eyes to a life of sor- 
row, and each day some poor being, after 
long years of toil and struggle, leaves this 
world for, let us hope, a better. Here 
each day three thousand men, women 
and children laugh and weep and have 
their being, unknown in great measure 
to the world outside. A score of uni- 
formed doctors live within its walls, who, 
aided by a hundred nurses, care for the 
sick in body and mind. 

To such a home, one July night, I 
brought my hero. All day the ambulance 
had been running back and forth to and 
from the city. The dinner hour was long 
past, and I sat here weary from the hard 
day’s work, dreaming of a home a thou- 
sand miles away on the western prairies, 
when a messenger summoned me. 
Springing to my seat on the ambulance, 
I was again carried swiftly across the 
Schuylkill, down into the slums of the 
city. To right and left the carriages 
turned as our gong rang out on the night. 
trained for their work, 
dashed forward, not needing a driver’s 
whip. We passed theater doors through 
which poured throngs of gay people, then 


‘wheeled into dark, narrow streets that 
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were almost deserted. It is exciting, 
such a ride through the night. One won- 
ders what is in waiting. It may be to 
bind up a broken limb, and lay the suf- 
ferer carefully on the stretcher; or per- 
chance to take from his barricaded house a 
struggling maniac and lock manacles on 
hands and feet; or to tenderly carry a 
dying woman to the ambulance, and 
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kneel by the couch giving stimulants to 
keep the soul and body together through 
the long ride to a last earthly home. A 
great hospital with all its machinery is 
the hand held out by society to save the 
weak from their misery. To bea single 
nerve, or muscle, of this hand is a satis- 
faction. 

At last I reached my destination, and, 
leaving the ambulance, entered a by-way. 
The pavement here sloped to the center, 
and down the gutter thus formed ran the 
waste water from many a kitchen, exhal- 
ing all the odors imaginable on its way. 
A curious throng fast filled the alleys, as 
though men, women and children, like 
the soldiers of the dragons’ teeth, sprang 
from the ground ready armed—with 
curiosity. A mist hung over the court, 
a court thrice removed from the main 
streets by succeedingly narrowing alleys. 
A flickering gas lamp half lighted the 
darkness. One could just see, on a curb- 
stone, guarded by a blue-coated police- 
man, a small covered basket. “Here are 
two vagrants who refuse to ‘move on,’” 
called the burly patrelman and, raising 
the basket’s cover, I saw there cuddled 
together two of the tiniest, pinkest of 
babies. I took the basket in my arms, 
and bore it back through the curious 
throng. I carried it over the cobble- 
stone streets, across the still-flowing 
river, back to this home for the home- 
less. Past the long wall, down the ave- 
nue of arching trees, we drove to the 
gateway and called the lodge keeper. 
The great doors swung back on their 
hinges, and the ambulance rolled into 
the courtyard. A man there took the 
basket and followed me down the street, 
up the stairs and along the corridor to 
the nursery. 

Hurrying down through the hall went 
a busy night nurse with lantern and milk 
glass. A groan, a sigh, the turning of a 
key, the creaking of a bed under the toss- 
ing form of some sufferer, the occasional 
cry of a maniac in the asylum near by, 
the monotonous throb, throb of the elec- 
tric light engine, and our own foot-falls 
were the only sounds as we made our 


way through the passage. Of the three 
thousand beings there sleeping, seldom a 
night passes in which some soul does not 
follow Gabriel from this ancient alms- 
house to a happier home. For here it 
was that Evangeline, immortalized by 
Longfellow, discovered her lover dying. 
We reached the nursery ward—a l-rge 
white walled room where the cribs, dimly 
seen by the light of the nurse’s lantern, 
stood in long, regular rows across the floor. 
My babies had a warm wel.ome. The 
nursery nurse’s heart has always room for 
one more. A crib was prepared, and food 
in a bottle, and cans of hot water, for the 
night was cool and the foundlings were 
now blue from exposure. I stood back 
and looked at the picture. Leaning over 
the crib were two beautiful women, their 
faces alive with sympathy and tender- 
ness—a charity which acts without ques- 
tion, accustomed to accept and love all 
human beings as they are. Soon there 
was joy in seeing the little eyes open in 
response to the warmth, the bathing, and 
the food in the bottle. After the wee 
things became warm and rosy, we tucked 
in the blankets about the twin brother 
and sister and left them to rest and grow 
strong. 

It is a year to-night since I brought 
home these babies. Help came too late 
for the sister. In a few days she cried 
out her delicate little life, and Baby Huber 
was left without kin, one of many found- 
lings in a large nursery. I do not know 
why the child was called Huber. The 
dominie came on a Wednesday, and while 
we all stood about looking into the piti- 
ful, weazened face, the baby was christ- 
ened William Henry. Few learned the 
new name however, and he remained 
“Baby Huber” to all who cared for him. 
How well I remember all this life! How 
strangely its fame spread over a great 
city! I wassoon transferred to other wards 
and had others to care for. One after 
another the doctors came to the nur- 
sery, and each found that among the 
many cribs Huber’s was distinct from the 
rest. Long temperature charts and record 
sheets marked Huber’s bed. Every visitor 
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wondered that such a wee bit of human- 
ity could have so much written about him. 
All the diseases known in our books 
seemed to be meted out to this baby! 

Patiently, seldom crying, Baby-Huber 
took his bottles of food and the drugs and 
mixtures one after another deemed nec- 
essary. He struggled hard for an exist- 
ence that one would have thought was 
not worth the effort. For what is a life 
worth, my dear doctor? If by opposing 
the laws of survival we, by our labors in 
healing, save the unfit for existence, can 
the world, then, grow better? Such ques- 
tions were too deep for answer, so each 
ambitious young man er young woman 
fought death away from this baby. 

Visitors brought to old Blockley the 
measles, and among the first of the pale 
children to become rosy with this fever’s 
crescents was Baby Huber. For days the 
delicate little boy seemed at the point of 
death. Night after night his doctor, care- 
less of sleep, stood by the crib directing 
the bathing and the giving of drugs and 
food that kept the little heart beating. 
The nurse with a voice so soft and musi- 
cal that it soothed, and movements so 
quiet and gentle that it seemed she must 
be a mother, followed with every care the 
doctor’s directions. The battle was won; 
the baby was spared—for other trials. 

The whooping cough came and no one 
coughed harder than Huber. Such com- 
plete patience in suffering is not often 
written as it was in the lines of this baby 
face. Perhaps a homelier baby never 
lived. ‘He looks like a spider when un- 
dressed,” the nurse said, “his little arms 
and legs are so thin,” but the deepsunken 
eyes looked into the soul with such a help- 
less appealing that the attendants were 
won. They all loved him. 

The mumps followed, and then came 
pneumonia, and, between these main 
events of Huber’s life a dozen or more 
lesser ailments that for an ordinary child 
would have been grave. The other babies 
went out under the trees, but Huber’s hor- 
izon was almost confined to the crib rail. 
Doctors and nurses came and went; 
administrations changed, while Huber 


seemed destined to go on forever battling 
with all the imps Pandora had liberated. 
He appreciated all loving care, though 
he never spoke, and he looked his thank- 
fulness out of those clear, deep eyes. He 
seemed to observe so much, and tradition 
says that once he smiled! About this there 
is some doubt, but one nurse feels sure that 
on a May morning when rocked in a ham- 
mock, he smiled. Think of a life with 
one smile — and that doubtful! 

As the days passed, we all came to 
know of our baby. Sarah Frances, with 
the long curls, or George Edward, the 
handsome boy baby, may have been re- 
membered with candy by a doctor just then 
on duty; but Huber’s fame was far broader. 
Even in the Training School office, where 
the affairs of state were discussed and the 
policy of our govenment determined, 
there Huber was often thought of. Every 
morning at breakfast we anxiously asked 
after our baby, and the doctor in charge 
felt a special importance. ‘“ Huber’s tem- 
perature is one hundred and six,” I would 
hear as I entered the dining room. Ordi- 
nary mortals die with such a fever, but 
Huber survived. 

One morning, making my daily rounds, 
I passed through the nursery corridor 
and was surprised to find there a great 
commotion, unusual even where there 
are so many children. The head nurse 
was summoned, and a formal message 
went to the doctor: ‘ Huber has a tooth!” 
The next morning, when Jimmie, the old 
Irish runner, went through the doctors’ 
rooms to call us to breakfast, he had a 
new formula with which to arouse us. 
“Gintlemen of the grand jury,” he cried 
in his rich Irish brogue, “ half-past siven 
o’clock in the mornin’, in the year of our 


- Lord, Anno Domino, eighteen hundred 
and ———,, May the second; full moon at . 


nine o'clock this morning, gintlemen 
(this his usual call),and Huber has a 
tooth!” There is but one Jimmie we all 
know, and though his only study is the 
moon’s phases, yet a hospital without him 
to wakeh us would be a strange place 
indeed. 

At breakfast all other topics of conver- 
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sation paled before the news from the 
nursery: “Huber has a tooth.” A tele- 
gram had been sent to the visiting chief 
in the city; he must know that Huber has 
a tooth. The poor child looked about him 
in wonder, not in the least understanding 
why he should be carried from one to 
another and have. fingers poked into his 
mouth. In celebration of this event he 
was taken out under the 
trees and rocked in 
the hammock and 
perhaps, he 
smiled. Does 


it seem to be 
strange that in 
a busy life such 
small events are 
worth noting? Yet are 
they small? Inthe great 
universe is not a name- 
less, speechless baby of account when a 
hundred hearts are strengthened in their 
love by its dependence? 

Wednesday is clinic day. From the 
great University near by come the stu- 
dents to hear prominent physicians and 
surgeons-lecture. The first clinic room 
of our country is here where Rush, Mor- 
gan, Agnew and many other distinguished 
men have shown to students the wealth 
of material in these varied hospital wards. 

“Anything of interest this morning?” 
we asked the nursery doctor, who was mas- 
ter of ceremonies at the 9 o’clock lecture. 

3 














** The other babies went out under the trees.” 


“Huber goes to clinic,” was the reply. 
All the staff was present when the lec- 
turer had our hero carried into the arena. 
The students crowded the circular 
benches which rose tier above tier. On 
the revolving table, the center of all in- 
terest, sat Huber; his slender, spider- 
like arms helping the weak spine to hold 
up the head which seemed too large for 
the body. With those won- 
derful sunken eyes he 
gazed at the many 
faces about him, 
manifesting no 


fear, but the 
same courage- 
ous calm he had 
always shown. I wish 
I had that lecture writ- 
ten. It came from the 
doctor’s heart. He was 
physician who had learned, as doctors 
so well learn, that titles and wealth and 
station are “baubles we buy for a whole 
soul's tasking;” that there is no great, no 
small. He had watched every day of 
Huber’s life. He told of all the pains 
and sicknesses, and how well this mite of 
humanity had survived these agonies. 
He told of the first tooth, and the only 
smile, and the hopes for the future. 
Often the words were stopped by ap- 
plause and hand-clapping, for students 
are quick to approve, and demonstrative 
in their approval. Loud were the cheers 
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that followed our baby as ° ? 
he was carried back to 
the ward to fight his last 
battle. 

Suddenly the end came. 
No one had thought of it. 
No one could name the dis- 
ease. After so many trou- 
bles a complete diagnosis 
could not be expected. A 
year of constant’ sickness 
made so many changes in 
the little body that no sim- 
ple name would describe 
the last fever. Huber had 
every care. The night 
nurse, at midnight, made 
tea for the doctor who 
would not leave the sick 
baby. The little heart-beats 
grew weaker and weaker. 
The appealing eyes looked 
up once more to the watch- 





** Huber's nurse, with movements quiet 
and gentle." 


| ers witha sadness unspeak- 
| able; then the lids closed 
forever. 
Huber was dead. _ Into 
| our lives, so close had 
| come this wee baby that 
| now the world seemed 
| darker. Men are ashamed 
of tears, and doctors learn 
to allow the face to betray 
few of their finer feelings. 
The next morning I 
found Huber’s nurse weep- 
ing, and she told me that, 
as a tribute of love for her 
baby, she intended to send 
little Arthur to the sea- 
shore. This will take sac- 
rifice, as I happen to know, 
—with her small monthly 
earnings to keep Arthur 
for two weeks by the sea. 
But she loved Huber. 





SONNET. 


O silent cloud, drawn far against the blue! 
Half-drooping, fair, white-bosomed dream of 
spring! 
Art thou not weary with thy wandering? 
And yet thou shouldst not be. Ah, if we knew 
Like thee to float with Fortune; not pursue, 
With urgent haste,— heedless of anything 
That might be worthier of our laboring,— 
Each phantom hope that we have dreamed is true! 





Thou hast no home and thou must surely die 
And merge thy scanty measures in the sea; 
Thou may’st not choose thy time or know thy 
ways; 
And yet we joy to see thee passing by, 
For thou hast certitude, as much as we, 
And peace is thine, and light, and happy hours. 


Will F. Brewer. 


¥ 
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ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, NORFOLK, IN WINTER.. 


QUAINT OLD NORFOLK. 


By MALINDA CLEAVER FAVILLE. 


Author of ‘* Shadows of Spotsylvania,” 


ORFOLK is not by the ocean, nor 

yet by the Chesapeake, but on the 

shore of the Elizabeth River, a narrow 
channel leading down to Hampton 
Roads, and so to the bay, some twelve 
miles away. The traveler is wise who 
makes his way hither upon some one of 
the numerous steamers that daily touch 
at the wharves. He may thus cross the 
famous battle-ground of the first ironclads; 
pass Craney Island, the scene of Emmer- 
son's stubborn fight; pass Sewall’s Point, 
where a strong Confederate battery lay; 
also Lambert’s Point, the site of another 
battery, and the long frontage of mills 
and wharves, where in ’62 there was a 
Confederate camp. Now Sewall’s Point 
awaits the completion of an electric line 
which will make it a suburb of Norfolk. 
Lambert’s Point stretches out her long 
coal piers into deep water, and what was 
once the camping ground for the boys in 
gray is now Atlantic City, a ward of Nor- 
folk, rapidly filling with neat cottages 
about a nucleus of churches, and a fine 
modern schoolhouse. In more than thirty 
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years of peace, battle-scarred old Nor- 
folk has recovered from her paralysis, 
and is wreathing herself about with 
modern suburbs, dominated by people 
with modern ideas—a more cheerful en- 
vironment than the camps of a generation 
ago. 

A stranger notes at once the quaint old 
dwellings, some of them still enclosed by 
high walls of English brick, overflowing 
with thick, dark ivy. There are broad, 
old-time houses with two chimneys at 
either end, the thick walls laid in “ Eng- 
lish bind,” with English brick brought 
over in ballast. There are deep porticoes, 
pretty old fan-lights and quaint gable win- 
dows, and here and there a great old house 
covered from foundation to chimney-tops 
with ivy. Occasionally the marble trim- 
mings show the festoon, carved there in 
the days of the First Empire. 

The streets between these buildings 
are narrow, and most of them crooked. 
Many of them are paved with insuffera- 
ble cobblestones, though there is some 
Belgian block pavement, and a little 
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asphalt. The sidewalks are chiefly of 
brick, with some six-sided tiles, and ar- 
tificial stone. Opening upon the streets 
are courts, narrow ways a square or less 
in length, lined with small and inferior 
bricks or wooden dwellings, for colored 
people who are too poor or too careless 
of appearances to live on a street. 

In May the magnolias begin to open 
their great satiny white flowers, as big as 
coffee saucers, their rich color in striking 
contrast to the shining dark green leaves. 
Before they are gone the crape-myrtles 
show their odd purplish pink flowers, and 
the large ones are covered with bloom 
for weeks. Beginning in May, the tea- 
roses bloom wherever anyone has cared 
to plant them, and their sweetness is 
drawn out until severe frost kills the 
buds. In October they are sweet as‘in 
June. Ivy is everywhere, and with the 
pines and magnolias, the landscape is 
almost as green in midwinter as in mid- 
summer. 

Along the water-front one is constantly 
impressed by the queer intimacy of land 
and river. Little “creeks,” small arms 
of back-water, deeply indent the shore. 
Bridges occur in all sorts of unexpected 
places and much of what seems solid 





NORFOLK ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 


ground is made land,the big buildings rest- 
ing upon foundations of piles, often forty 
feet indepth. The nose of a bigschooner 
is usually to be seen close to the water- 
side of Granby near Main street, a fash- 
ionable promenade. Land and water are 
as familiar with each other as Major Bag- 
stock with “Joey B.” With all the quiet 
beautiful water-ways about, boating is 
not a fashionable amusement in Norfolk. 

Down by the wharves, the oyster-boats 
make things lively from September to 
April. The artist in search of the pic- 
turesque has only to watch them dis- 
charge cargo. The small schooners tie 
up close alongside the bulkheads. The 
iron bucket, holding a bushel, is filled in 
the hold, and the hand-worked crane 
swings it out over the cart waiting to 
receive its contents. The negroes are 
hardy fellows, showing red flannel shirts 
turned back from strong-set necks and 
big pectoral muscles. Their heads are 
covered by gear of every variety, from 
the battered policeman’s helmet, to the 
even worse disfigured silk tile. Otherwise, 
they are picturesque in miscellaneous 
garments, the rags and patches and faded 
tints of which would make glad the 
heart of an artist. The vicinity is vocal 
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A PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR COLORED CHILDREN, 


with their chaff and laughter and singing, 
and now and then the face of the man 
in the hold appears at the hatchway, 
softly outlined against the dull, dark 
background. 

In July and August every man who can 
“get on” is “ketchin’ milluns.” The 
melon-schooners take the place of the 
oyster-boats in the slips, and the melons 
make the transfer from hold to car by 
being tossed from man to man, each one 
counting as he receives his “ milluns.” 
A chain of “millun ketchers” stripped 
for action, the lights and shadows coming 
out sharply under the August sun, 
against the soft background of water and 
distant shore, is a picture the artists 
miss, for it is only to be seen in the artists’ 
vacation time. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays the 
market is as full of quaint figures as of 
provisions. The fish stalls are shining 
with all the species in season, their bright 
eyes and firm gills attesting their fresh- 
ness. Mullets, spots, hog-fish, sturgeon, 


shad and mackerel come in turn, with a 
host of others equally good, and always 
the serviceable gray trout. There are 
also big sea-turtles, terrapin, hard and 
soft crabs, clams, oysters, ‘“man-noses” 
and shrimp,— but rarely lobsters. The 
baby shark is to be seen for a short sea- 
son, his ugly slit of a mouth already bor- 
dered with long sharp teeth. Outside 
the market-house with its neat stalls of 
assorted produce is a broad, paved 
“space,” semi-weekly filled with a mot- 
ley array of boxes and barrels and hen 
coops, and bordered by a row of country 
“kyarts.” There are tanned farmers 
with butter or eggs or potatoes, or with a 
collection of all sorts of seasonahle prod- 
uce, and here and there a quartered 
lamb or shoat displayed upon the lowered 
tail-board. Occasionally one may see a 
live calf or pig or lamb tied under a cart. 
Sitting on little boxes among the other 
dealers are withered “ aunties,” with their 
little display in splint baskets. They 
seem most at home when shelling beans 
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or black-eyed peas. In summer they are 
shaded by marvelously faded and patched 
umbrellas. In winter they congeal in 
their envelopes of ragged shawls and old- 
fashioned cloaks. From crown to toe 
they have none of them a sound, well- 
fitting garment. 

One ward, the Fourth, is almost entire- 
ly made up of negroes. On its streets 
and in its doorways one may study 
many varieties 
of the race. The 
brown children 
make the streets 
lively, most of 
them rigged out 
in shapeless, ill- 
assorted and 
worse patched 
garments; oth- 
ers neat, even 
dainty,— with 
well - groomed 
locks and tidy 
shoes. At nine or 
twelve o'clock 
they may be 
seen going 
proudly to the 
school with their 
books, or hurry- 
ing hometo 
lunch. After 
school they 
dance or jump 
rope, or exercise 
in other ways to 
work off their 
exuberant vital- 
ity. Here is the 
typical African cast of feature; there 
the Caucasian in all but the faintest 
shade of color. Everywhere are seen de- 
formities. Occasionally among the giddy 
crowd is to be found a model to make 
glad the soul of the artist, possibly 
a pretty octoroon with soft, black eyes 
and velvety olive skin, her shining hair 
braided in a ‘“‘ club,” the ends below the 
blue ribbon rioting in glossy tendrils. 
But the model is more probably some 
little ragged black rascal with the dis- 
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tinctive features of his African tribe, the 
indisputable evidence of pure race, which 
constitutes his sole inheritance from some 
far away kidnaped ancestor. He whoops 
like Buffalo Bill’s Indians. He will no 
doubt lie and steal, and, when he gets 
bigger, carry a razor in his pocket; but he 
is a little beauty, with his peculiar profile 
and his skin of darkest bronze showing 
through the gaps in his ragged shirt and 
breeches. It 
never occurs to 
one that the lit- 
tle fellows are 
naked, even 
when they are 
without cloth- 
ing. Among the 
grown people 
are the stately 
and distant, the 
gay and frisky, 
the “dudes” of 
all degrees, and 
the common 
type in elabo- 
rate suit of rea- 
dy-made man- 
ners. Theyhave 
learned from 
the white peo- 
ple ail the vices 
and some of the 
graces of civil- 
ization. 

The negroes 
of the south are 
witnesses to the 
fact that civili- 
zation cannot be 
plastered upon the outside of any man or 
generation of men, but must be a devel- 
opment of the inner man—the individual. 
It is our problem not to force the devel- 
opment of the negro, but to help get 
things out of his way so that he may de- 
velop himself. When the black man has 
a man’s chance, and wants to be a man, 
then his race will speedily be recon- 
structed. 

In more fashionable quarters the street 
scenes are equally interesting to the 
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Photo by B. S. Campbell, Norfoik. 


visitor who sees Norfolk in warm weather. 
Almost every new house has a wide ver- 
anda in front, in place of the old-fash- 
ioned “stoop.” Here the family spend 
the warm evenings, and the ladies and 
children and nurses may be found when- 
ever the place is in shadow. The chil- 
dren have their toys, and the mother a 
rocking-chair and some pleasant occupa- 
tion, usually nothing more laborious than 
a chat with a friend. All through the 
summer the parlor yields precedence to 
the cooler veranda or steps, and jolly 
parties may be seen on almost every front. 
Owing tothe warm climate, much of social 
intercourse is carried on out of doors. 
Groups of well-born young ladies and 
gentlemen are frequently seen standing 
on the streets down town chatting volu- 
bly, quite contrary to northern custom. 
St. Paul’s Church is the only building of 
old Norfolk which survived the great fire 
of January, 1776. The ample churchyard 
was given tothe parish in 1739 by Samuel 
Boush, one of the eight members of the 
city council named in the Royal Charter 
of the Borough of Norfolk (1736). Within 
the deeply shaded grounds were laid the 
visible forms of many of the men who 
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CITY HALL, NORFOLK. 


helped to build up old Norfolk. When 
it was built, St. Paul’s was out on the only 
country road leading from Norfolk; now 
it is in the heart of the business quarter, 
and the quiet garth within the leaning 
vine-covered wall opens upon a busy, 
paved street, where trolley cars hurry up 
and down and heavy carts and wagons 
crowd upon one another. Just within the 
iron gate is a broad gray stone, dated 
1692,placed in memory of Deborah Bacon, 
“wife of Nathaniel the Councillor, not 
Nathaniel the rebel,” as the polite sexton 
will explain to you. Mentally, it is a 
long step from the hissing cars outside 
the gate, to this long stone lying under 
the magnolia, just inside. The enclosure 
is full of mossy gray stones, shaded by 
fine magnolias and elms. Thechurch, in 
the form of a Latin cross, is built of Eng- 
lish brick. It is heavily covered with 
ivy, which is kept cut away to show the 
solid shot embedded high up in the tower 
wall. 

Forest in his “ Norfolk” (1853) says that 
“the eastern wall showed a deep indenta- 
tion supposed to have been made bya 
ball from one of Goyernor Dunmore’s 
cannon.” 
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LAKE DRUMMOND, DISMAL SWAMP, NEAR NORFOLK. 


The pretty burying ground has been 
practically closed for seventy years, only 
deceased rectors, and a very few others 
having found rest there since that time. 

The police station is an odd, old build- 
ing with a broad front, crenelated at the 
top, standing behind the city hall, just 
about over the middle of what was once 
Plume’s Cove, now so-called solid ground. 

Norfolk has numerous schools, both 
public and private. All parents who have 
the means send their daughters to the 
private schools; the boys usually to the 
public. While the “academy” or high 
school for boys is nearing the century 
mark, the girls’ high school is in its sec- 
ond year. It is well equipped, and is al- 
ready crowded. Every now and then it 
is whispered about that some canonized 


member of society is going to send her 


daughter to the high school. Norfolk 
College for young ladies is the largest of 
the private schools, and the most liber- 
allyendowed. Recent improvements en- 
title it to rank with the best schools for 
girls. None of our schools are co-educa- 
tional, or for more than one color. The 
negroes have their own, also. 

Norfolk has its quota of hospitals and 
orphanages and old women’s homes, one 


of the latter for colored women, managed 
by other women of theirown race. There 
is also an excellent public library, which 
for a long time has been almost supported 
by a few public spirited citizens. It is 
free to editors, teachers and ministers, 
and the public school children. For want 
of a reasonable appropriation asked of,but 
not granted by, the present city council, 
there is danger that the library will close.* 
It is easy for passengers or freight to 
get to or from Norfolk. Beside numer- 
ous railway systems, it has the Appomat- 
tox, Potomac, James and other rivers, 
with lines of steamers making daily trips 
to the head of navigation of each, and 
steamers plying daily between this point 
and Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York, as well as to southern ports. Nor- 
folk is the terminal of the Dismal Swamp, 
and Albemarle canals. Arrangements 
have recently been made to widen and 
deepen the former, and so connect it 
with sounds to the south, that coasting 
vessels may, by using it, avoid the rough 
Hatteras swells. It is proposed to make 
it a link in a chain of inland waterways 
reaching from New York to Florida. 


*Since this paper was written, an appropriation 
has been granted the library by the city council. 
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Reproduced from an india-ink copy of Miss Henuren's paiuting; tue copy made for THE mIDLAND by the artist. 
A CRAB FISHER. 


No school-boy needs be told that 
Hampton Roads is the biggest and safest 
of harbors. It is impossible to crowd it. 
Ships of the’ heaviest draft may coal on 
either side the Roads, and steam away 
without waiting for the tide. 

The“ back country”’ is rich, not because 
of a fat soil, but because the thin sandy 
loam is a good nidus for fertilizers. It 
is under a triendly sun, and has cheap 
and quick transportation to half a dozen 
big hungry cities. The soil is usually 
“cropped” all the year, the same field 
yielding tomatoes in July, turnips in Octo- 
ber,-and spinach, February to April. 

In 1850, peas, strawberries and other 
fruits and vegetables began to be ex- 
ported. Now the “trucking business” 
brings to Norfolk several millions an- 
nually. An “Old Dominion” steamer 
taking on berries and vegetables through 
every gangway on each side is a sight to 
be remembered. If there is any benighted 
northerner who thinks the colored broth- 
er can’t “get a hurry on him,” a study of 
these big roustabouts will soon convince 


him. Out in the country the truck farms 
lie level, the thin and seemingly worth- 
less soil cut by many deep drains, for it 
is nowhere far to the water. Bunches of 
pines grow here and there, and occasion- 
ally a good house is to be seen; but on the 
whole it reminds one of the traveler's 
commentary upon the country between 
Baltimore and Annapolis: “ Just put in te 
hold the world together.” In these gray, 
dusty looking fields men and women plant 
and hoe and gather side by side, and out 
of the hot ground come the crispest of 
radishes and lettuce, the sweetest of 
strawberries, and the most delicious of 
beans and peas and corn. In the field 
and the oyster house, the colored women 
have solved one of the problems of the 
hour; they are paid as well as the men, 
when they work as well. 

The advantages of the present site of 
Norfolk as a trading point were early 
recognized. In 1662 an act of assembly 
set apart a portion of land as a location 
for Norfolk town. It at once becamea 
busy port and a growing town. The 
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light-draft ships of those days came up 
through channels now filled and built 
over, to discharge cargo at wharves which 
long ago gave place to stores and dwell- 
ings. At that time the water-front was 
two miles above where the trans-atlantic 
steamers of to-day tie up. This change 
is due to the fact that places of business 
have been moved. The ship channel is 
deep enough for the heaviest war ves- 
sels to go by to the navy yard. Business 
was so brisk in old Norfolk that vessels 
frequently lay at anchor awaiting their 
turn to discharge. The citizens were, 
outwardly at least, a devout people, for 
during nearly seventy-five years they 
were compelled each to attend church or 
pay a fine. If this law were now in ex- 
istence and enforced, either the churches 
or the safes of the city treasury would 
have to increase their capacity. 

The historian says that in that far- 
away time the ladies rose early to look 
after their households, and employed 
their spare time in spinning and other 
homely industries. He mourns the de- 
cadence of these primitive virtues. The 
people of Norfolk have always made it 
a prime object to have a good time re- 
gardless of expense. They have delighted 
in living generously and entertaining 
lavishly, enjoying the pomp and circum- 
stance of ample means. So far as possible, 
they still avoid all appearance of poverty. 
This ease-loving, gentle-mannered an- 
cestry helped to make the Norfolk young 
woman of to-day what she is at her best. 
Black and white can only reproduce the 
form, they cannot show the brilliant, ever- 
changing color and sweet expression of 
my pretty neighbor’s face. 


In 1736 the Borough of Norfolk was_ 


founded by royal charter, providing for, 
and naming, a mayor, eight aldermen, and 
sixteen common councilmen. The re- 
corder was “a gentleman learned in the 
law,” not of necessity a resident. Sir John 
Randolph was the first, and the position 
was afterward adorned by the name of 
Edmund Randolph. The town continued 
to grow rapidly, both in wealth and popu- 
lation. In 1775 there were six thousand 
citizens, and perhaps two-thirds as many 
slaves. Some official pomp was observed. 


The ancient silver mace, now one of the 
curiosities of the mayor’s office, was then 
carried before that august official upon 
all occasions of ceremony. It was pre- 
sented to the city by Governor Dinwid- 
diein 1753, and, though broken, it escaped 
utter destruction in the great fire. 

The acts of English oppression were 
as fiercely resented here as in Massachu- 
setts. The great sons of Virginia were 
all Sons of Liberty and Norfolk gave her 
sbare. 

In December, 1775, occurred the battle 
of Great Bridge, and a lively skirmish 
near St. Paul's Church. The Americans 
were victorious, and Governor Dunmore, 
who was on an English war vessel in the 
harbor, was so angry at the result of the 
battle, that he wanted to kill the boy who 
brought him the news. A few days later 
(January 1, 1776,) the town was all burned 
except the old church, a portion of it by 
Dunmore’s soldiers in order to get range 
for their guns, the rest by the citizens in 
order that nothing of value might fall 
into the hands of the enemy. In each 
of our great wars Norfolk has been a bat- 
tle-ground. Sometimes her value as a 
strategic point has interfered with her 
business development. 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-five marks 
the saddest year of the old town’s histo- 
ry. An infected Spanish ship threw out 
her bilge water opposite the navy-yard, 
and yellow fever broke out along the 
water front. It has been my privilege 
to hear of the plague season from one 
who remembered it with the literalness 
of intelligent childhood. She said in ef- 
fect: “The fever broke out in Barry’s 
Row, and as we lived across the town, al- 
most in the country, the doctor told- my 
father he thought we were safe. My father 
had a farm on the road to the Catholic 
cemetery. It was one of our delights to 
spend the day with the overseer; I re- 
member that summer sitting with the 
other children on the fence and counting 
the funerals as they passed. At last the 
fever began to take rich as well as poor, 
and father decided to take us to Balti- 
more. The Baltimore boats had long 
stopped coming nearer than Old Point 
Comfort. We took a row-boat at the foot 
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of our street, early in the morning, and 
were rowed out to a schooner lying in 
the stream. She sailed to Old Point that 
day, and in the evening we took the Bal- 
timore boat. 

“When we returned, in November, we 
drove from the Bay Line wharf to our 
house [nearly a mile directly across the 
business portion] and met but one per- 
son. All places of business and churches 
were closed. Half of Norfolk had died 
of the plague. There were not enough 
well people left to properly bury the 
dead. All that could not be buried in 
graves were laid in a big fosse in the old 
cemetery, and lost to surviving relatives. 
Many families that fled from the fever 
never returned. 

“All but two ministers had left, an Epis- 
copalian, who soon died from the fever, 
and a Catholic priest, who was finally at- 
tacked, but recovered. The priest minis- 
tered to the sick and dying, and was often 
seen walking through the streets at night 
without his coat, having wrapped it about 
some little orphan he had picked up.” 

Nowhere in imaginary accounts have I 
found any story of disaster more impres- 
sive than this simple narration of facts. 
The heroic priest lived nearly thirty years 
after the pestilence passed. 

Norfolk did not recover her old-time 
business activity until after the Civil War. 
It is history that from a business point, 
the war made modern Norfolk. Through 
having been stationed here, officers and 
men learned of the delightful climate, 
and made haste to return as soon as 
they were at liberty. Since ’65, business 
has shown a steady increase. There are 
those who think the good times ended 
thirty-five years ago; but the people who 
are doing the work of building up a pro- 
gressive, prosperous city look forward, 
and they see a promise of even better 
days to come. 

Norfolk has had her quota of distin- 
guished travelers. Thomas Moore spent 
some time here, and was inspired to 
write his “ Ballad of the Dismal Swamp.” 
Lafayette passed through on his trium- 
phal progress. Black Hawk once visited 
thetown. In 1821 an ordinary looking man 
in old straw hat and linen roundabout was 


seen upon thestreet. He was Junius Bru- 
tus Booth, on his way to Richmond to 
play in the Monumental Theatre. 

Although the average intelligence is 
good, there is no great interest mani- 
fested in literary matters. Social gaieties 
bear off the palm of interest. Germans 
and cotillions and tug-parties are the or- 
der of the day or night. 

There is an Art League where some 
good honest work is done, and a School 
of Art and Design, managed by a lady 
whose work speaks for her in many pic- 
tures of merit. Perhaps the best is ‘The 
Crab-fisher,” which she has copied for 
illustration in this paper. 

Music is the strong point of the Nor- 
folk people. In almost every well-to-do 
home there is a piano, and someone who 
plays good music on it. Thelove of mu- 
sic is more closely interwoven with the 
social life than that of any other art 

The characteristic most difficult for 
the non-resident to understand in the 
Virginian, of high or low degree, is his 
love for his native State. He loves her 
as we like to think Richelieu loved 
France, with a tender chivalry akin to 
his love for his mother. In his mind 
there is no more question as to whether 
her cause is just than there is of the fair 
fame of his sister. For him Virginia is 
always right. It is beautiful, this devo- 
tion, though it helped to get us all into 
sore trouble. It is a good thing; it helped 
to drive away Dunmore; it kept the 
enemy off in 1812-13. In ‘61 it was 
grand, but it was mistaken in looking up- 
on citizens of any one or all of the sister- 
hood of states as foreigners. 

No fair-minded stranger who lives 
among them can fail to appreciate the 
beauty of this devotion of her sons and 
daughters to Virginia. 

They even say “ Virginia” with the dis- 
tinctive accent given by children to the 
name of a beloved relative. It is conta- 
gious; we come to love her bright waters 
and sandy shores, almost before the well- 
remembered features of our homeland. 
The new industrial Virginia will be dear- 
ly beloved of us, her adopted children, as 
well as of herown, whoare learning to love 
her wisely, as they have loved her well 








A GLIMPSE OF HAWAII. 


By CARRIE WYATT BANKS. 


Y SCHOOL days in Honolulu 
ended in 1870. As a young girl 

I was one of the boarders at St. 
Andrew’s Priory, founded by English 
women. My especial chum was one 


Carrie Brickwood, the pretty daugh- 
adopted 


ter of the postmaster, and 
daughter of Kame- 
hameha V., the 
reigning King and 
last of his line. 
Every Saturday my 
friend was allowed 
to visit her adopted 
father, the King, at 
Iolani Palace, and 
I was permitted to 
accompany her. In 
this way I became 
intimately ac- 
quainted with Ha- 
waiian royalty. 
Never shall I for- 
get the first time I 
saw Kamehameha 
on the throne. It 
was during a ses- 
sion of Parliament. 
He was a magnifi- 
cent specimen of 
manhood as he 











From an old photo loaned by the author. 
QUEEN EMMA. 


stood robed in the gorgeous garment 


worn only on such occasions. It was 
made entirely of fine brilliant yellow 
feathers. The munu, the bird from 
which the feathers are obtained, has only 
one under eachwing. Imagine, then, the 
thousands that must have been slaugh- 
tered to complete that cloak! I recall 
Kamehameha V. as genial and gentle in 
manner, with an air of grave courtesy. 
He was something of an invalid at the 
time and went about very little. His 
death occurred in 1873. It was whis- 
pered that he died of leprosy, but of this 
I have no certain knowledge. 


_have 
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I have a letter from him dictated to his 
private secretary, and a calabash made 
from the native woods, which he sent me, 
and which I prize highly. 

At the death of Kamehameha V., the 
royal line becoming extinct, his cousin, 
Lunalilo, known to the people as Prince 
Bill, was elected to 
succeed to the 
throne. He was a 
very dissipated 
man, and the con- 
trast of his reign to 
that of his prede- 
cessor was pro- 
nounced. “ Wine, 
women, and song” 
was his motto, and 
after ruling in riot- 
ous royalty for fif- 
teen months he 
died. 

The throne be- 
coming vacant 
again, a large part 
of the people de- 
sired to elevate 
Queen Emma to 
be their ruler, but 
were unsuccessful. 
This charming 
woman, whose beauty, intellectual attain- 
ments and graceful tact won such admir- 
ation when she was in this country, would 
made a wise ruler. She was 
received here by the President, and 
while abroad was entertained by Queen 
Victoria. Kalakaua was then placed upon 
the throne, a high chief and man of the 
people, whose well remembered reign 
proved one of wasteful extravagance and 
debt. He was succeeded by Queen 
Liliuokalani, who preceded the Republic. 

As I remember the deposed Queen she 
was a large, fine-looking woman of impos- 
ing presence, very dark, with typical 


See 
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native features, and with a magnificent 
voice—she used to sing in the choir at 
church. 

There were none of the fine hotels of 
the present day. Visitors in Honolulu 
intending to tarry for any length of time 
took a cottage. Close to our cottage 
were fig and tamarind trees, also guavas. 
The fruit of the tamarinds put in a stone 
jug filled with water and set away ina 
dark place, makes a cool, refreshing 
drink in hot climates. My father, who 
was chief engineer of the steamship 
Moses Taylor, would bring me California 
fruits each trip, and then we would have 
a luwou, or feast, 
my little maid,“Ah 
Sue,” whose father 
was a Chinaman 
and mother a na- 
tive, being particu- 
larly attentive at 
those times. She 
would do almos 
anything for an ap- 
ple. It would take 
the steamship four- 
teen days to make 
the run from San 
Francisco to Hono- 
lulu. 

The natives are 
naturally quiet and 
peaceable, in fact 
lazy in the extreme, 
satisfied with a bit 
of bright calico and a dish of poi. Poi is 
made from taro, a vegetable which serves 
the Hawaiian as the potato does us. It is 
boiled until soft and stirred and mashed 
for hours, and when considered fit for eat- 
ing is of the consistency of paste, and 
must be eaten with the finger. I can as- 
sure you that it requires a degree of skill 
only acquired by considerable practice to 
dip the first fingers into a dish of poi and, 
by constant motion and winding, land any 
of it your mouth—to eat it with a spoon 
or fork would be looked upon by the na- 
tives with scorn. 

A beach fully the equal of the famous 
one at Galveston, Texas, is called Wai- 
ki-ki, and here bathers may be con- 





From an oid photo loaned by the author. 
BERENICE PAUAHI (MRS. C. R. BISHOP). 


stantly seen—morning, noon and night. 
The natives are all expert swimmers and 
divers. One of the usual customs of the 
officers of the steamers and ships is to 
throw pieces of money into the water for 
the natives to catch, if possible, before it 
reaches the bottom. They never fail to 
bring it up, generally having it between 
their teeth. 

At their luuous (feasts) raw fish is con- 
sidered the dish de resistance, to be always 
accompanied by the never failing poi. 

Hawaiians incline more to the Roman 
Catholic religion than to any other, the 
candles, incense and bright colored pic- 
tures being very at- 
tractive to them. 

A moonlight 
night in Hawaii is 
beautiful beyond 
description,and the 
natives have fine 
singing voices — to 
hear them in their 
native tongue sing 
or chant or wail, in 
times of trouble or 
grief, is something 
never to be forgot- 
ten. Their medi- 
cines are peculiar 
concoctions of 
herbs. After a long, 
fatiguing ride or 
journey, they will 
rub the traveler all 
over with kukui nut oil and then proceed 
to lomi-lomi, kneading the entire body — 
in fact it is the present form of massage. 

Like all dark races they are very super- 
stitious and have all sorts of strange signs 
and omens. Praying one another to death 
is acommon thing. An especially notice- 
able or cadaverous looking kanaka or 
wahini (man or woman) is at once put 
down as being prayed to death. And 
strange to say the victim’s appearance is 
usually such as to justify the belief that 
the prayers are being answered. 

During the reign of Kamehameha V., 
there were several men-of-war ships sta- 
tioned in the harbor of Honolulu. I well 
remember a /é¢e given on board the James- 
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town. The invited guests were trans- 
ferred from the wharf in row-boats. A 
more lovely night could not be imagined. 
The ladies, young and old alike, wore 
gowns of very sheer materials and cut 
decolleté. 

Mrs. C. B. Bishop, mee Berenice Pau- 
ahi,daughter of a high chief, and who had 
in her youth been the affianced bride of 
Kamehameha V., who for her sake re- 
mained all his life a bachelor, was the 
most beautiful woman in Honolulu; al- 
though dark of skin her features were 
perfect and her form lithe and supple as a 
willow. She wore a robe of silk Ain 
covered with /ezs (wreaths) of small 
flowers, whose perfume filled the large 
cabin as she moved about or danced on 
the deck. Mrs. Dominus, wife of the 
Governor and sister of Kalakaua, who 
afterwards became Queen Liliuokalani, 
was also one of the belles. At that time 
she was quite slender and possessed the 
voice of a bird. She stood leaning on the 
arm of Lieutenant Wood,—the beautiful, 
indescribable moonlight over us, the 
shimmering sheen of the Pacific under 
us, the noble ship draped with native flags 
and garlanded from end to end in beauti- 
ful flowers, the officers in full uniform, 
the ladies in evening costume—and sang 
in her native tongue till the water seemed 
rippled by the cheers of her enraptured 
audience. Above us at the mast-head 
waved the American flag. 

Very few foreigners have seen the na- 
tive dance called Hula-hula. Certainly 


not those who witnessed the miserable . 


parody presented at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. When I livedin Honolulu 
it was prohibited, and when an exhibition 
was given for some noted person, it was 
with closed doors. At the time I write, 
one of the celebrated comedians, Charles 
Matthews, accompanied by his wife, Liz- 
zie Weston, and another actor of note, 
Walter Montgomery, were on their way 
from San Francisco to Australia. They 
were entertained right royally by Kame- 
hameha V., “for a jolly old King was he,” 
and the keen wit of Matthews was never 
more appreciated than by the King. 

The King’s adopted daughter promised 


me that I should see the native dance — 
by the aid of Kamai (the good), looked 
upon as a sorceress, whose word was law 
in the palace. I hada private box. It 
was a sight never to be forgotten. Four- 
teen cannibals, seven men and seven 
women, with only a narrow piece of cloth 
girded about their loins —fourteen black 
giants with hands placed on the hips, 
then on the stomach, which they slowly 
rubbed round and round, the motion of 
the body bringing it constantly nearer the 
floor until they were in a sitting posture. 
Then they would suddenly prostrate 
themselves on their faces and as suddenly 
spring to sitting positions again, and then, 
with the same rubbing, slowly regain their 
standing position. 

The pantomime of the Hawaiians is 
perfect; they can arrange a meeting and 
ask a dozen questions in your presence 
and not utter a word. It is all done with 
their eyes, which are beautiful in color 
and wonderful in expression. 

The loyalty with which they cling to 
each other in trouble is unsurpassed. 
They will for months hide a member of 
the family stricken with leprosy, until 
the authorities discover them and compel 
them to go to the Island of Molikai—in- 
habited entirely by lepers. 

The drives in and about Honolulu are 
beautiful. One street extends the entire 
length of the city, and is called the Neu- 
wana Valley road, at the end of which is 
a fearful looking black hole called the 
Palli. If a chance traveler has ever ex- 
plored it he has never returned to tell the 
tale. It is always raining there and one 
feels the mist and change of atmosphere 
some time before reaching it. The na- 
tives say the departed spirits are weep- 
ing. As the story goes, at one time each 
island had a king of its own; there was a 
big fight and the enemy were driven 
over this embankment, and one king has 
ruled ever after. 

Their language is very soft and sweet, 
somewhat resembling Spanish. “Aloha,” 
“Aloha niu,” “Aloha nui loa,” “Aloha nui 
loa oi,” is the fullest expression of love 
and tenderness in the Hawaiian lan- 


guage. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF COL. ULYSSES S. GRANT AT MEXICO, MO., 
Before the Colonel and his regiment (the 21st Illinois) moved south to Ironton, August, 1861. 


GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 
(A. HISTORY. ) 
By Cot. JOHN W. EMERSON, 


( Engravings from drawings and photographs furnished chiefly by Mrs. E. Butler Johnson. ) 
( Begun in the October, 1895, Midland Monthly. ) 


BOOK III. 


INTRODUCTION BY THE AUTHOR. 

In perusing the story of Grant’s “‘ Mississippi Valley Campaigns,” the reader will observe a wide 
departure from the beaten path, in the writer’s treatment of the theme. The “historic-narrative”’ mode, 
in which authors usually tell their story chiefly in their own language and give it their own coloring, has 
been partially discarded. 

After reading all the accessible ‘‘ Grant literature,’’—histories, essays, and addresses, many of them 
learned, able and eloquent,—the writer feit that there was lacking in them something of the picture, some 
thing of the spirit, the life and action of 1861-2-3, which those who lived and acted in those stirring days 
so keenly enjoyed. The war events were then of thrilling interest. But in perusing the story of the war, 
eloquently told by many learned historians, in their own language, the sfiri¢# had, somehow, vanished 
and the flavor and relish of the “‘ war days’’ was gone. I wondered if rehabilitation were possible. The 
answer partially came to me in this way: In searching through tens of thousands of pages of ‘“* War 
Records,”’ both National and Confederate, and great masses of unpublished official matter, in quest of 
data for the “‘ Mississippi Valley Campaigns,” I found myself again in the very presence of the events, as 
they were originally transpiring in 1861-2-3. Here were the old letters, dispatches, and reports of the great 
actors, as they were daily telling the tragic story on the field, clothed in the fire, the zeal, anxieties and 
sorrows; all the enthusiasm of the hour of victory, the excuses for delays and for defeat. Here were 
the hot official war documents written at the time by the passionate, scheming Halleck, laying bare his 
complaints against Buell, his plots against Grant, and his paroxysms of alarm, and of anger. Here was 
the actual Buell, in all his painful deliberation and immobility, with the failure of the two to codperate. 
Here I found the patient, anxious Lincoln, begging and urging Halleck and Buell on in the discourag- 
ing winter of 1861-2; and once when they delayed and put him off with excuses which outraged his 
sense of propriety, finally, in a despairing mood, he indorsed on one of Halleck’s answers: 

** Here, as everywhere else, nothing can be done. A. LINCOLN.” 
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BATTLE-FLAGS OF GRANT'S OLD REGIMENT, 


The; arst Illinois Infantry. This famous regiment of the old commander was in constant and active service at the front in 
all the campaigns in the Mississippi Valley, and was finally mustered out at San Antonio, Texas, in December, 1865. 
Its battte-torn flags were sketched at the Adjutant-Generel’s office in Springfield, Illinois. 


Here in these documents, fresh from the scene of action, were the letters, dispatches, and reports of 
Grant, his pleadings for leave to move “on the enemy’s works;”’ what he said and did, how he was held 
in check, hindered, delayed, abused and insulted by Halleck; his patience, his strategy, and his 
glorious victories. Then, too, here were disclosed the rivalries, jealousies and ambitions of our 
commanding generals; the letters, dispatches and reports of Confederate generals, of Jefferson Davis, 
and the Confederate Secretary of War; in short the war as it progressed from day to day was told by 
the actors at the time in so graphic a manner as to bring out all the comedy and the tragedy of war. 

All this is obscured or hidden in a bewildering mass of official forms and detail matter in the war 
archives, and yet it fascinated my mind with the idea that if it could be separated and the material 
facts judiciously used as related at the time by the actors, bringing the facts together in due relation 
in such wise as to clear up the essential narrative, it would present a new and more graphic picture of 








IRONTON. PILOT KNOB;MOUNTAIN IN THE BACKGROUND. 
‘View north from Grant's headquarters, August, 1861, sh »wing the route by which Colonel Grant and his regiment came. 
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ARCADIA VALLEY, 


Looking south from Grant's headquarters at Ironton, where he first assumed an independent command. Also showing the route 
of march of his little army as it advanced to attack Hardy at Greenville, Mo., August, 1861. 


the campaigns in all their extended relations, than any mere historical narrative which any historian 


could possibly write. 


It is on these lines that the writer has constructed “‘Grant’s Mississippi Valley Campaigns.”’ He 
has found very much official matter, of commanding interest, which has not hitherto found its place in 
history. To this he has added much of a personal nature relating to Grant folk-lore runnimg current 


with his campaigns. 


General! Grant’s Mississippi Valley Campaigns were so essentially a part of the whole war in the 
West from 1861 to 1863, that the author has striven to give the reader a comprehensive view of the entire 
field of operations, and of the terrible tragedy of war as it unfolded and was enacted. 

The Confederate Records have been freely drawn upon for their story of the events as they 
occurred, and as told at the time by their leading generals. ‘ 

The writer inclines to think that the period in General Grant’s life between the time he received his 
commission as Brigadier-General at Ironton, in August, 1861, and the end of his Donelson Campaign in 
February, 1862, a period of six months, will be found to be here treated more fully, and he trusts more 


satisfactorily, than has hitherto been attempted. 


Indeed, it is believed the reader will agree with the 


writer that no like period of Grant’s life was more full of controlling and far-reaching events. 
The ‘“‘ Campaigns” begin with Grant’s appointment as Colonel of the 21st Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and end at the close of his Chattanooga Campaign, when he left the West, to assume 


command of all the armies. 


CHAPTER I. 


COLONEL GRANT ORDERED TO QUINCY. 


HE material of the Twenty-first IIli- 
nois Regiment could not have been 
better, but its first Colonel had failed to 
enforce discipline, and order had degen- 
erated into license and riot. Colonel 
Grant’s military education and old army 
training could not tolerate this. A few 
kindly admonitions to his subordinate of- 
ficers, who, as well as the men, were with- 
out military experience, and a few per- 
emptory orders issued to both officers and 
4 


The Author. 


men, brought immediate reformation. 
Some regular army punishments had to 
be imposed upon a few of the reckless ; 
but soon the master’s. hand had perfect 
control; and severe drilling, and con- 
stant attention to military details had 
reduced that splendid body of men to as 
perfect a fighting machine as any in the 
army. ' 

The regiment had rendezvoused at 
Springfield, and on July 3d, Colonel 
Grant received his first military order, 
detaching his regiment from ali other 
forces, and sending him out from Camp 
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Yates with it as an independent force. 
He was to proceed to Quincy, IIl., more 
than one hundred miles, there to cross 
the Mississippi River into Missouri. 

In those{days passenger coaches were 
not sufficiently abundant on western 
railroads to be supplied on short notice 
to transport even a single regiment of 
1,200 men; therefore a train of freight 
cars was backed up to camp to carry the 
Twenty-first to its destination. The 
cars were not sufficiently clean to meet 
the views of some of the fastidious mem- 
bers, and they peremptorily refused to 
enter them. Here was the first emer- 
gency which arose in Grant's independ- 
ent military career. How would he 
meet it? Military discipline must be 
enforced. Would he stop there and pun- 
ish the disobedient ? He must move for- 
ward. He quickly decided that he would 
do both,—he would move, and he would 
enforce discipline also. He issued or- 
ders to the regiment to march! It was 
hot weather, and the roads were dusty; 
but he had his men well in hand in the 
ranks, and they must learn, by severe 
marches, the necessity of absolute obedi- 
ence. After a few days of hard march- 
ing, the men reached the conclusion that 
their Colonel “ meant business,” and that 
obedience was the only smooth life for 
the soldier. 

The men soon took in the meaning of 
the situation, and when Colonel Grant 
was within hearing, they would start up 
the old darkey song: 

“ Jordan am a hard road to trabel.” 

But their chief gave no token that he 
comprehended the significance of the 
song. He only kept right on, fifteen and 
twenty miles a day, without the slightest 
privilege of straggling for any purpose 
whatever. . He remarked to the Adjutant 
when he heard the song, “ Yes, Jordan 
may be a hard road to travel, so is the 
road to discipline ; both have to be trav- 


eled.” 
CHAPTER II. 


GRANT ORDERED TO IRONTON. 


After he had crossed the Illinois some 
distance, Cokonel Grant received orders 


to return to the river and await a steam- 
boat then on its way up that stream to 
carry his regiment to St. Louis, and to 
proceed thence to Ironton, Missouri, 
which point was menaced by Hardee and 
Jeff. Thompson from the south. 

The steamer grounded before reaching 
the point where Grant was in waiting. 

During the delay, drilling was kept up, 
and the strictest discipline enforced. 
There never was a murmur of disobe- 
dience in the regiment after that first 
incident. The men would, if ordered, 
have ridden on a train of stock cars 
(which was often the soldiers’ experience 
later on in the war), as readily as on a 
Pullman vestibuled train. 

Before the steamer extricated itself, 
another message came to Colonel Grant 
informing him that a battalion of Illinois 
soldiers was surrounded by a superior 
force of Missouri confederates near Pal- 
myra, Missouri, and directing him to pro- 
ceed with the greatest possible dispatch 
to their relief. 

This time, there was no refusal on the 
part of the men to take such cars as 
were furnished, and in a few hours they 
were in Quincy, where Colonel Grant 
learned that the beleaguered force had 
withdrawn in safety. He afterwards 
said, “I am inclined to think that both 
sides got frightened and ran away.” 

Up to this time his little son, Fred, had 
accompanied him; but he now feared 
that the boy’s mother would be alarmed 
and distressed should she learn that he 
was with the army engaged in actual war, 
and so the Colonel wrote to Mrs. Grant, 
explaining the situation. At the same 
time he put Fred aboard an up river 
steamer bound for Galena. Colonel 
Grant was no less surprised than pleased 
to receive an answer in a few days from 
Mrs. Grant, written before the son 
reached home, quite objecting to his 
decision, and urging that the lad be 
allowed to accompany his father and 
share his war experiences. Brave and 
trustful wife and mother, worthy her war- 
rior husband! We shall see, later on, 
that the son did accompany his father 
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through nearly all his subsequent great 
campaigns in the west. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI 
CLARES WAR. 

By this time the whole State of Mis- 
souri was in a ferment. Lyon had been 
created Brigadier-General. Governor 
Jackson had appointed ten Brigadier- 
Generals, and one Major-General—Ster- 
ling Price—and was rapidly organizing 
the rebel element into military regiments 
and brigades. 

Governor Jackson caused the railway 
bridges between St. Louis and the State 
Capital to be burned, and issued a proc- 
lamation of open defiance and war 
against the Federal Government. He 
says: 


DE- 


It is my solemn duty to remind you that Mis- 
souri is still one of the United States; that the, 
Executive Department of the State Government 
does not arrogate to itself the power to disturb 
that relation. 

And then with a disregard for logic 
which would have horrified a Whately or 
a Mill, he adds: 

But it is equally my duty to remind you that 
your first allegiance is due to your own State, and 
that you are under no obligation whatever to 
obey the unconstitutional edicts of the military 
despotism which has enthroned itself at Washing- 
ton, nor to submit to the infamous and degrading 
sway of its wicked minions in this State. No 
brave and true-hearted Missourian will obey one 
or submit to the other. Rise, then, and drive out 
ignominiously the invaders who have dared to 

esecrate the soil which your labors have made 
fruitful, and which is consecrated by your homes. 

Lyon and Blair, divining the purposes 
of Governor Jackson, determined to strike 
before his forces could be organized and 
concentrated. With three regiments and 
a battery, they moved rapidly from St. 
Louis, took possession of the State Capi- 
tal, and pursued the fugitive Governor 
and his secession State officers west to 
Boonville, and there attacked and de- 
feated General Price’s forces, and sent 
the Governor and his fleeing retinue 
scampering southward toward Arkansas. 

The only railway then finished across 
the State of Missouri from east to west 
was the Hannibal & St. Joseph. This 
the rebels at once attacked, burned sev- 
eral of its bridges, and otherwise disabled 
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it. Grant was ordered to take a position 
on this road, some distance in the inter- 
ior. Col. John M. Palmer had already 
preceded him, and Gen. John Pope was 
in command of that district, with head- 
quarters at the town of Mexico. When 
the rebel forces near the railroad had 
been dispersed, and the burned bridges 
repaired, Colonel Grant was ordered to 
advance and attack General Harris, who 
was encamped at the village of Florida, 
thirty miles south. Grant had wasted no 
time, had drilled his regiment daily, and 
had his company officers keep up the 
most rigid discipline, so that both officers 
and men felt the utmost confidence in 
their ability to fight. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GRANT'S EXPERIENCE WITH MISSOURI 
“SriLis.” 


Colonel Grant had, by strict orders, pro- 
hibited the introduction of whisky into 
camp, he having seen that it was one of 
the chief sources of demoralization in 
those early days of the war in Missouri. 

The United States then exercised no 
control over distilleries, and under the 
laws of Missouri distilleries existed in 
nearly every county, and often several of 
them in acounty. They were allowed to 
sell in small quantities, on the premises, 
and in these “ good old days when whisky 
was twenty cents a gallon,” the country 
“still” was a very lively and oftentimes 
exciting place every Saturday afternoon. 

When the army first began to scout 
through the country for the enemy, ¢his 
“enemy” usually put more men tempor- 
arily ors de combat than did the rebels 
in arms. Of course the “stills” soon van- 
ished, for neither army was disposed to 
pay much for contraband found in lonely 
and isolated places. 

For a long time Colonel Grant was 
much puzzled to know how his men smug- 
gled whisky into camp. On their return 
from scouting expeditions he had the men 
examined, their canteens emptied, and 
every other precaution taken to exclude 
it; and yet, soon after the men were in 
their tents, often some of them would be 
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taken to the guard-house, too hilarious 
for the good of the service. How it was 
brought into camp was a mystery, until 
one evening while a platoon was return- 
ing from a scout in the country, Colonel 
Grant noticed one of the men as he came 
past, a little unsteady on his legs, and as 
he walked along he placed the nipple of 
his gun to his lips. Grant halted the 
company, brought them to face and sa- 
lute; then he stepped up tothe men fora 
closer inspection, and when this man pre- 
sented his gun, the Colonel saw some 
liquid dripping from it, and noticed an 
odor freshfrom the still. It did not take 
long for an old West Pointer to compre- 
hend the situation. He found that nearly 
half the muskets were full of the “ enemy,” 
as the men were wont to jocosely speak 
of the article on their scouting forays. It 
was easy to place a small bit of rubber 
over the nipple, and stop the muzzle 
with a piece of corn cob, and each old 
musket would hold enough to demoralize 
several men. 

The offenders were promptly sent to 
the guard-house, without their evening ra- 
tions, and the officers were reprimanded. 
Orders were issued an hour later for that 
company to start next morning at six 
o'clock to march ten miles toa mill which 
they were to reach precisely at ten o’clock, 
“without any straggling, or entering any 
house,” and “attack the enemy without 
regard to numbers.” The Captain in 
command was given sealed orders which 
he was to open on arrival at destination. 
The secret orders, when opened, directed 
the force to return by another route, a 
mile or two longer, and report at head- 
quarters precisely at twoo’clock! When 
the little force, wet with perspiration and 
covered with dust, drew up exactly on 
time before Colonel Grant’s tent, and his 
Adjutant went along the line and care- 
fully “inspected arms,” and Colonel 
Grant, with a peculiar twinkle in his eye, 
asked the Captain if he had “met the 
enemy,” they realized that their hard 
march of over twenty miles in eight 
hours, without a ration, meant “ disci- 
pline” for the breach of yesterday, and 


not because their Colonel expected them 
to find any rebels at the mill. 


CHAPTER V. 
GRANT MARCHES ON THE ENEMY’S 
CAMP. 

Colonel Grant had not been provided 
with any transportation since reaching 
Missouri, and it required several days to 
press into service enough teams from the 
surrounding country to carry their sup- 
plies for a week’s campaign against Har- 
ris. Such elaborate preparation was in 
accord with old army tactics and experi- 
ence; but, later in the war, with more 
independent thinking for himself, Grant 
would have had no waiting for transpor- 
tation or supplies. He would have filled 
cartridge boxes,and haversacks with three 
days’ rations, started with his command 
after dark, and surprised the enemy at 
daylight next morning! 

The Memoirs give such an inimitable 
discription of this, Grant's -first inde- 
pendent move in war, and of his feelings 
on the occasion, that I insert his own 
account: 


Harris had been encamped in a creek bottom 
for the sake of being near water. The hills on 
either side of the creek extend to a considerable 
height, possibly more than a hundred feet. As 
we approached the brow of the hill from which it 
was expected we could see Harris’ camp, and pos- 
sibly find his men ready formed to meet us, my 
heart kept getting higher and higher, until it felt 
as though it was in mythroat. I would have given 
anything then to have been in Illinois, but I had 
not the moral courage to stop and consider what 
to do; I kept right on. When we reached a point 
from which the valley below was in full view, I 
halted. The place where Harris had been en- 
camped was still there, and marks of his recent 
encampment were plainly visible, but the troops 
were gone. My heart resumed its place. It oc- 
curred to me at once that Harris had been as 
much afraid of me as I had been of him. This 
was a view of the question I had never before 
taken, but it was one I never forgot afterwards. 
From that event to the close of the war, I never 
experienced trepidation upon confronting an en- 
emy, though I always felt more or less anxiety. 
I never forgot that he had as much reason to fear 
my forces as I had his. The lesson was valuable. 


Harris had learned of Grant’s prepar- 
ations to attack him and had retreated 
before the latter’s march began. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“GRAPEVINE TELEGRAPH” IN MISSOURI. 
As the Union and Secession population 


was everywhere mixed, the rapidity with 
which the news of army movements, or 
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intended movements, were carried by 
night and by day, in all by-ways, by fleet- 
footed sympathizers on either side, was 
a constant surprise. This rapid flight of 
news through forests and over prairies, 
we then designated the “Grapevine Tele- 
graph.” 

This first dash of Grant into the nests 
of the enemy where no Union troops had 
hitherto appeared, brought out his sol- 
dierly qualities. His force was kept in 
compact order wherever they moved, 
ready for instant deployment into line of 
battle. Not a man was allowed to strag- 
gle. Not a house was entered. On his 
advance, the population had fled from 
their homes. They had been led to be- 
lieve that the “ Lincoln hirelings and the 
Dutch” would steal and destroy 
property, and mistreat women and chil- 
dren. When they returned from their 
hiding places after Grant’s army had 
passed, and found nothing molested, they 
were reassured; and, when he returned 
on the same route, his little army was 
everywhere welcomed by the citizens. 

Harris had gotten forty miles or more 
away, and was kicked and cuffed about 
by other Union forces until his own force 
was disintegrated. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GRANT IS ORDERED TO MExIco, Mo. 





On his return to camp, Colonel Grant 
was ordered to move his command to the 
town of Mexico, and was placed in com- 
mand of that sub-district, under Gen. 
John Pope who was in command of the 
District of North Missouri. 

Here Grant found himself in command 
of three or four regiments of infantry, a 
battery of artillery and several troops 
of cavalry. None of these were com- 
manded by officers who had had a mili- 
tary education. They were all fresh in 
the service and knew but little of military 
duty, but were enthusiastic in their devo- 
tion to the cause of the Union. There 
was very lax discipline, and Grant, after 
having reduced his own regiment, the 
21st Illinois, to good order, found new 
trouble on his hands. The men at the 


Post had not been kept in camp, but went 
about with their arms, visiting houses, de- 
manding food and drink, or going in and 
helping themselves. They arrested men 
they met and forced them to take some 
sort of oath of allegiance which they ad- 
ministered without hesitation or question 
as toauthority. Men, singly and in groups, 
were suddenly made to hold up their 
hands and take the oath wherever they 
were met by these patriotic and enter- 
prising soldiers. Did any citizen at first 
protest, he did not argue the question of 
authority long in front of army muskets 
when assured that he must either “Swear, 
fight, or run a foot-race.” 

It has been said that there was prob- 
ably more miscellaneous “swearing” 
done in Missouri during the war than in 
the whole previous history of the human 
race! Certainly the poor rebels were 
made to “swear worse than the Army in 
Flanders!” 

This seemed incongruous to Colonel 
Grant, to whom an oath was a sacred 
thing. He promptly issued orders to strict- 
ly prohibit the mep from leaving camp, 
interfering with citizens, or appropriating 
private property to any use whatever. 
The forces were all kept busy with mili- 
tary exercises, preparing for the actual 
duties of war, and the people were no 
longer molested or made afraid. Officers 
and men were made to understand that 
it was their mission to enforce, not violate 
the law; to protect, and not abuse the citi- 
zens. A very brief time sufficed to prove 
that an educated soldier was in command, 
and a high state of discipline soon per- 
vaded the little army. 

While the rebels in North Missouri 
were being roughly handled and dis- 
persed during the latter days of July and 
early August, General Hardee, and Gen. 
Jeff. Thompson were invading Southern 
Missouri from Arkansas, and menacing 
Ironton, the southern terminus of the St. 
Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad. Gen- 
eral Frémont, who was then in command 
of the entire Western Department, found 
it necessary to send reinforcements 
thither, and a soldier to command that 
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important strategic point, and confront 
the Confederate General, Hardee. The 
latter’s name at that early day carried 
with it much prestige, being associated 
with“ Hardee’s Tactics” then used in all 
the armies. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GRANT PROCEEDS TO IRONTON. 

On August 7th Colonel Grant was or- 
dered to relinquish his command at Mex- 
ico and proceed with his regiment to 
Ironton, and assume command of South- 
east Missouri. Within a few hours after 
he received the order to move, he was 
speeding to his new destination as rapidly 
as steam and wheels could carry him and 
his men, That night he passed through 
St. Louis without calling at General Fré- 
mont’s headquarters, and early on 
August 8th he and his splendid regiment 
arrived at Ironton, ninety miles south of 
St. Louis, 

Here was a man who cou/d move. He 


had shipped his regiment with all its para- 
phernalia, traveled 110 miles to St. Louis, 
marched through the city in dead of night, 
re-shipped on another railway, traveled 
ninety miles, and was marching his com- 
mand through the streets of Ironton, with- 
in twenty-four hours from the time he re- 
ceived orders to move! It required twen- 
ty-two days for General Frémont to move 
himself from New York to St. Louis un- 
der the most urgent necessity for rapid 
action. 

Now Colonel Grant was in a new field, 
a fair distance from department head- 
quarters, and he felt free to think and act 
for himself. In North Missouri he had to 
deal with bands of bushwhackers, neither 
well organized nor well armed; but here 
he was confronting Hardee, a regular 
Confederate Major-General, with a con- 
siderable army of well disciplined and 
well armed men, only forty miles distant. 


(The February installment begins with Grant’s 
promotion to the rank of Brigadier-General. ] 


(Zo be Continued.) 





AFTER THE THEATER. 


ITH heart exultant in the sweet 

True womanhood of Imogen, ° 
I strolled at midnight on the street, 

To mingle with my fellow-men. 


And soon in temple-shadow passed 


The lingering woman’s bold salute, 


And felt my vision fading fast 


Before the presence of the brute. 


Ah, would to God it were the truth 

I dreamed before the storied stage! 
And only feverish eyes of youth 

That read amiss the living page! 


Selden L. Whitcomd. 
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AN EMPRESS AND AN AMERICAN DOCTOR. 


By LeiGcH LESLIE. 


NE delicious day in the springtime 
of seventy years ago, in the quaint 
old Spanish city of Granada, a babe of 
rare loveliness was born,—a dainty, 
dimpled bit of humankind, as pure and 
sweet as a fresh-plucked rose. The par- 
ents enjoyed high consideration as pos- 
sessors of an ample fortune, and as rep- 
resentatives of old and honored families. 
The father was a Spanish count, hand- 
some, cultured, and punctilious, with that 
pride and dignity of spirit characteristic 
of his countrymen. The mother was by 
birth a Scot, connected with the illustrious 
house of Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, and 
was famous at several courts of Europe 
for her beauty, her wit, and her accom 
plishments. 

The Count and the Countess of Montijo 
regarded their daughter Eugenie with 
fondness and admiration, bestowing upon 
her the tenderest love and care; and in 
due season she blossomed into beaute- 
ous maidenhood. Granada boasted none 
other so fair to look upon. She was a 
creature of quick susceptibility, singu- 
larly impulsive, richly endowed with the 
grace of fancy, and prone to give herself 
up to day-dreams involving the tender 
passion and deeds of chivalry and dar- 
ing. The environments in which she was 
reared were well calculated to foster the 
poetic enthusiasms of youth. Everything 
round about was invested with romantic 
charm. An air of mystery and enchant- 
ment hung even over the fertile valleys, 
with their rippling streams and fruitful 
gardens; the plain, with its flocks, its 
herds, and its fields of golden grain, and 
the hills, with their teeming orchards, 
their purple vineyards, and their shifting 
lights and shadows. But what was most 
attractive and interesting to her was the 
Alhambra. Toa soul so impressionable 
it was a source of unending refreshment 
and delight. The multitude of romantic 


associations that clustered thereabout 
kindled her imagination, and transported 
her down the cloisters of time to that dis- 
tant period when the Moors held sway 
over Granada. She knew all the songs 
and romances the splendid old Moorish 
pile had inspired, and she loved them 
well. It was her delight to wander through 
the richly decorated halls of the palace 
and conjure up the mighty Moslem mon- 
archs and the beautiful queens and prin- 
cesses who had lived there in oriental 
voluptuousness centuries before she was 
born; to listen to the plashing of the 
fountains, the gentle whisperings of the 
trees, and the joyous music of the birds; to 
drink in the perfume-laden air that came 
down from the mountains; to gather the 
flowers that grew in rich abundance in 


‘the gardens, and, from shaded balcony or 
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beetling tower, to look down upon the 
gleaming city, with its hundred churches, 
its convents, and palaces, and cottages. 
The proud parents superintended with 
scrupulous care the education of their 
daughter, in whom all their hopes and 
aspirations centered. When she was 
come to the proper age they sent her to 
a school at Madrid. Afterward she trav- 
eled widely with her mother, winning the 
hearts of men and exciting the envy of 
women wheresoever she appeared. She 
spoke several languages with extraordi- 
nary fluency; her conversation was re- 
splendent with wit; she dressed marvel- 
ously, danced bewitchingly, was a grace- 
ful rider, and sang with exquisite sweet- 
ness. She was a keen observer of life 
and of manners, and her travels had 
broadened and enriched her mind. She 
could intelligently discuss politics, relig- 
ion, literature, the arts and sciences, and 
was a remarkably felicitous writer. 
Eugenie was in the full flush of a rich, 
voluptuous womanhood when she made 
her début in society at Paris. As a 
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school girl she had been wont to spend 
Jéte days at the home of a friend of her 
mother, Dr. Thomas W. Evans, the 
famous American surgeon and dentist, 
and it was by him that she was taken to 
a ball given by Napoleon when he was 
President. Doctor Evans had asked the 
President for an invitation for his fair 
protégé, and it was he who made the for- 
mal presentation of Eugenie to the man 
who was to be her husband. Napoleon 
was struck with the extraordinary in- 
telligence and transcendent beauty of 
the Spanish countess, and paid her 
marked attention, dancing with her sev- 
eral times. These attentions were pro- 
vocative of much gossip in high social 
circles. As for Eugenie, she of a truth 
was mightily pleased that Napoleon 
should have found her companionship so 
delectable. Nor did she long leave him 
in doubt that there was in her bosom an 
abundance of disposable tenderness. 
When, in 1851, Eugenie returned to 
the gay French capital to attend the 
Jétes da’ Elysée, Napoleon had become 
Emperor, and he was anxious to wed, 
that the hereditary succession promised 
by France might be secured. He had 
already sought royal and formal alliance, 
but had met with nothing but rebuffs 
from those to whom he had offered his 
hand in wedlock. That he had a distinct 
passion for Eugenie there could be no 
doubt; and Eugenie was quick to com- 
prehend the truth, and take advantage 
of it. By the exercise of her subtle arts, 
she added fuel to the flame that was 


burning in his breast, and at length he - 


declared his love, and offered to share 
with her his throne. 

Eugenie promptly accepted the royal 
hand. The wedding was celebrated at 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and the 
Emperor, to signalize the event, grant- 
ed amnesty to several thousand political 
prisoners. 

There was much discussion by the 
people respecting the marriage. Many 
commended the Emperor for choosing 
the woman he loved, while in some quar- 
ters there was most pronounced dissatis- 


faction. Yet even the hearts of those 
who protested that it was a mésalliance 
were won by the wondrous beauty of the 
Empress, which appealed strongly to the 
national vanity. 

In due season a son was born of this 
union, whereat there was great rejoicing 
among the loyal subjects of the crown. 
Upon the Prince Imperial rested the 
hopes of the new dynasty. He grew into 
a remarkably bright, engaging youth, and 
his habits were such as gave promise of 
exalted manhood. The Emperor and 
the Empress cherished for him the ten- 
derest affection, and the parents’ love 
was requited in full by the son. 

Eugenie had all the talents which qual- 
ify a woman to achieve social distinction, 
and she suffered nothing to stand in the 
way of complete gratification of her am- 
bition. She presided over the most mag- 
nificent court in history, and she was 
acknowledged as an equal by every sov- 
ereign of Europe. No princess ever 
adorned her person with more splendid 
jewels; none ever dressed more extrava- 
gantly. She had a genius for inventing 
extraordinary effects in dress, and the 
fashions set by her, many of them friv- 
olous, many of them singularly lovely, 
were copied by her countrywomen, and 
by those of other lands. She became the 
arbitress of fashion for Europe and Amer- 
ica, all womankind yielding to her pre- 
cedence. 

To people of our own country Eugenie 
was particularly gracious. The Ameri- 
can colony in Paris in the time of the 
Second Empire was composed of many 
wealthy and cultivated families who had 
mingled much in society both at home 
and abroad. The ladies were famous 


.for their beauty, their grace, and their 


superb toilets; the gentlemen were dis- 
tinguished by their courtly manners; and 
they lent ec/at¢ to the social functions at 
the court that won for them high favor 
with the Empress. The cordiality and 
grace of her manner toward them won 
every heart. 

Of the Americans in Paris none had 
been quicker to catch the tone of court 
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society, none was more brilliant in ac- 
complishments, or more distinguished in 
bearing than Doctor Evans. He hada 
magnificent residence in A venue de I’ Im- 
peratrice, and it was his pleasure to sump- 
tuously entertain his countrymen. His 
sympathies were strongly Napoleonic, 
and both the Emperor and the Empress 
held him in high regard. He was a man 
of parts, with a distinct talent for diplo- 
macy. Such was the confidence reposed 
in him by Napoleon and Eugenie that he 
was intrusted by them with important 
missions to several courts. Possessed of 
keen powers of perception, penetration, 
and comprehension, persuasive in con- 
versation, a shrewd reader of character, 
quick to accommodate himself to any sit- 
uation, absolute master of himself, pos- 
sessed of tireless energy, he rarely failed 
to accomplish any purpose upon which 
he set his heart. 

The story of Doctor Evans is the story 
of a life rich in incident and achievement. 
A native of Philadelphia, when he was 
yet in his teens he was graduated with 
high honors from a dental college. Be- 
lieving that to be a successful dentist he 
should have the: broader education of a 
physician, he took a degree in medicine. 
The dentist’s art was not then so far ad- 
vanced in Europe as in America, and this 
purposeful youth made up his mind to 
open an office in Paris. “I mean to have 
as my clients,” he declared before leaving 
home, “all the royalties of Europe.” He 
lived to enjoy that sense of satisfaction 
which comes from the accomplishment of 
one’s cherished purpose. He had a ver- 
itable passion for everything relating to 
mechanics, and early developed extraor- 
dinary professional skill, which, com- 
bined with sound business judgment, di- 
rect, practical methods, and social aptness 
and versatility, served him to so good 
purpose that, within the compass of a few 
years, he had in his operating chair all 
the reigning sovereigns of Europe, from 
the Queen of England to the Czar of 
Russia and the Sultan of Turkey. 

When Louis Napoleon returned to 
Paris after his exile in London he became 


a patient of Doctor Evans. The Doctor's 
sympathies went out to the claimant, and 
there was no one in that dark period of 
his career, or in after years, to whom Na- 
poleon opened his heart more freely, or 
to whom he went more frequently for 
counsel. 

It transpired that, through his influence 
with Napoleon, Doctor Evans was en- 
abled to do his native country a most im- 
portant service at a time when it was in 
the throes of civil strife, and its fate hung 
trembling in the balance. Napoleon de- 
termined to recognize the Southern Con- 
federacy, and was in correspondence with 
England on the subject, when Doctor 
Evans went to the Emperor and pleaded 
eloquently the cause of the Union. “ Pray 
do nothing for a few weeks, at least,” he 
said. “Meantime I will go to America 
and have a conference with President 
Lincoln. I have implicit confidence that 
the North will win, and I am sure that 
when I return I can convince you of this. 
You know I have never deceived you, 
and that when I come back I will make a 
truthful report to you.” 

Nepoleon, somewhat reluctantly,agreed 
to defer action. Doctor Evans went to 
Washington and obtained from President 
Lincoln assurances that the rebellion 
must inevitably fail. While Doctor Ev- 
ans was on his way back to Paris the 
North achieved a notable victory, so that 
he had little difficulty in persuading Na- 
poleon that the Confederacy should not 
then be recognized. Napoleon now saw 
clearly that he had been saved from com- 
mitting a grave error, and he was thank- 
ful to the Doctor for his service. He 
afterwards placedin Doctor Evans’ hands 
the correspondence he had had with the 
English Foreign Office, and if published, 
it will be a valuable contribution to his- 
tory. : 

Doctor Evans was in the confidence of 
the imperial government when Baron 
Haussmann undertook the important 
work of making over the beautiful French 
capital; and, having implicit confidence 
in the future of Paris, he invested largely 
in real estate. He assisted the Emperor 
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to design and carry out the vast improve- 
ments around the Bois de Boulogne, and 
his own shrewd investments in the vicin- 
ity of this now fashionable park were im- 
mensely profitable, yielding him several 
millions of dollars. Real estate, for which 
in the early days of the imperial 7égime 
he paid thirty francs the square metre, 
could not at this day be bought for less 
than a thousand francs the square metre. 

The beautiful home Doctor Evans built 
for himself in Paris is filled with tokens 
of esteem and gratitude. All the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe conferred or- 
ders upon him, and the sovereigns and 
their families became not only his 
patients but his friends. Many of them 
intrusted to him important secrets, and 
called upon him for counsel in matters of 
state. No other American was so im- 
plicitly trusted by royalty, or filled so 
large a place in the world of private di- 
plomacy. 

Doctor Evans was called in professional 
attendance upon the King of Denmark 
and his family when they were living in 
comparative poverty in a quiet country 
place. For many years he was the reg- 
ular attendant upon the English royal 
family, and no one ever was more heart- 
ily welcomed to Marlborough house. 
The German imperial family likewise 
showed him many attentions. One of his 
first royal patients was the King of Bava- 
ria. Fora long term of years he treated 
the imperial family of Russia. So un- 
naturally did the teeth of the children of 
the family grow that a hideous expres- 
sion was given their faces. The Doctor 
treated these deformities with great skill, 
and the teeth were in time trained toa 
natural position. The Crown Prince of 
Sweden at one time was on the verge of 
madness from a pain in his head. The 
Doctor observed this, and sought to learn 
the cause of the trouble. “I am desperate 
and despairing,” the Prince said. “I am 
constantly suffering from the most hideous 
headaches. If something is not done to 
relieve me, I shall lose my reason. I have 
consulted many physicians, but none of 
them has been able to diagnose my case.” 


“T believe I know what the trouble is,” 
said Doctor Evans quietly. “You will 
oblige me by standing upon your head.” 

The Prince thought the Doctor was jest- 
ing. 

“If you wish relief,” Doctor Evans 
insisted, “ you will comply with my re- 
quest.” Seeing that the Doctor was in 
earnest, the Prince stood upon his head, 
and in an instant there gushed from his 
mouth and nose a discharge of pus. 

“T thought so,” said the Doctor. “You 
have an ulcerated tooth, the ulceration 
having eaten its way back of the nose 
and created a pus cavity of enormous 
size. I shall have you cured within a 
week.” The Prince was restored speed- 
ily to perfect health, and soon afterward 
his marriage was celebrated. 

When the operation of tracheotomy 
was performed upon Crown Prince Fred- 
erick, Doctor Evans did a rare service. 
“T must have asilver tube,” said Dr. Mor- 
rell Mackenzie, “ and there is no one here 
skillful enough to make one.”’ 

“TI can make one,” said Doctor Evans; 
and, going to a jeweler’s shop in San 
Remo, he put on a workman’s apron, and, 
with blow-pipe and hammer, worked at 
the bench all night. By morning he had 
fashioned a beautiful tube out of a five- 
franc piece. 

This trusted friend of royalty watched 
with interest and often with misgivings 
the multiplication of events. He real- 
ized that, as a soldier, Napoleon had 
none of the genius of his uncle, and that, 
as a statesman, he possessed considerable 
foresight, but had not sufficient strength 
of character to carry out his own plans. 
The Empress was the real power behind 
the throne, and that her whims and ca- 
prices might be gratified, France was 
kept almost incessantly involved in im- 
broglios and wars. Had Napoleon not 
had so pliable a nature, had he not been 
so susceptible to blandishment, many 
mishaps might have been averted. To 
Eugenie’s evil influence over him and to 
her mischievous dabbling in political 
intrigue is attributable the fall of the 
dynasty. Such was Napoleon’s infatua- 
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tion for this vain, ambitious, wilful 
woman, that, with a soft word or a 
tender caress, she could persuade him 
to do whatsoever she willed; and she 
willed that he should do many things 
which he ought not to have done. 

Despite that black crime of 1851, by 
which “in one night liberty was struck 
down by a hand sworn to protect it; the 
inviolability of the law, the right of the 
citizen, the honor of the soldier all disap- 
peared, and there arose the despotism of 
a personal government founded on the 
saber, perjury, murder, and assassina- 
tion,” it is not to be doubted that in the 
earlier years of his reign Napoleon was 
held in genuine love and reverence by 
many of the French people, nor that, had 
be pursued a sound policy, they would 
have been willing that he remain on the 
throne indefinitely. But when it dawned 
upon them that he was incapable of di- 
recting the affairs of a great nation like 
theirs, when it became apparent that the 
government was corrupt and extravagant 
and declining in administrative energy, 
when the gaunt spectre of Want began to 
stalk through the land, loyal enthusiasm 
was succeeded by profound disaffection. 
There grew up a deep sense of national 
humiliation, and with it was mingled 
anxiety for civil liberty. The murmur- 
ings of discontent grew louder and 
louder, the situation became graver and 
graver, and it soon became plain that a 
crisis was at hand. There were frequent 
gatherings in the streets of Paris, which 
had to be dispersed by the police and by 
squadrons of cavalry. Many were ar- 
rested as rioters and revolutionists. The 
treatment accorded the prisoners served 
to further outrage public sentiment. 
They were compelled to sleep on filthy 
straw, and their food was of the worst. 
Imperial finances were in a deplorable 
condition, the country was under a dis- 
tressing burden of debt, and the increas- 
ing army expenditure had not been ac- 
companied by a proportionate increase 
in the fighting strength of the empire. 

If the empire was to be saved, heroic 
treatment must be applied. The oppo- 


sition was buoyant, aggressive, and gath- 
ering strength rapidly. This was clearly 
shown by the election of 1869, the im- 
perial government receiving fewer than 
three-fifths of the total number of votes 
cast, and the large towns all choosing Re- 
publicans. Ninety-three opposition can- 
didates were elected, whereas there were 
none in 1852, and only five in 1858. 

Napoleon and Eugenie were thoroughly 
alarmed and addressed themselves vig- 
orously to the task of stemming the tide 
set in againstthem. They were seconded 
by M. Oliver, who was at the head of the 
guasi-liberal cabinet, and who had been 
won over in a private interview with the 
Emperor and the Empress. Many lib- 
eral professions were made, but when, in 
1870, the country was appealed to once 
more for a vote of confidence in the gov- 
ernment and in its hereditary character, 
the answer was so overwhelming and de- 
cisive in the negative as to foreshadow a 
catastrophe. 

When “the Hohenzollern incident” 
arose the Empress,filled with undisguised 
fear at the fast-gathering signs of opposi- 
tion to the government, and eager to se- 
cure for her son the throne, counselled 
war, in face of the fact that there was no 
reasonable pretext for it. Her policy of 
belligerancy was supported ardently by 
the courtiers, the parvenus, and the dem- 
agogues who surrounded her. She be- 
lieved that the salvation of the dynasty 
and the restoration to the imperial crown 
of the luster it had lost lay in the re- 
awakening of the martial spirit in France. 
The French nature is of delicate fiber, 
and its chords respond quickly tothe light- 
est touch. Eugenie, though not to the 
manner born, had studied it with that rare 
intuition which belongs only to woman, 
and had comprehended its weakness and 
its strength. She knew the national heart 
could easily be moved to love, to hate, to 
pity, or to fear, and she conceived that its 
loyalty to the crown might be won back 
by an appeal to its passions and preju- 
dices. 

The Liberals, who represented the 
higher interests of the country, and who 
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saw opening up before them a new vista, 
opposed war as strenuously as Eugenie 
and the clerical party at court demanded 
it. 

The Emperor was keenly sensible of 
the dangers that threatened from within, 
yet he was desirous of averting war, 
knowing well that the army was ill-sup- 
plied and ill-organized, and that the coun- 
try was in no condition to wage war. 
Besides, he believed that the scheme of 
parliamentary government upon which, 
in his extremity, he had entered, and the 
fulfillment of his promise to grant greater 
liberty to the press, would ultimately dis- 
pel the dark cloud that overhung France, 
and re-ingratiate him into the good graces 
of his people. But, broken in health, de- 
pressed in spirit, and harrassed by fears 
and perplexities, he had not the strength 
to combat the evil influences brought to 
bear upon him, and war was declared. 

Europe was electrified. The surprise 
and excitement were the greater for the 
reason that it had been generally sup- 
posed all cause for war had been re- 
moved. 

As Eugenie had anticipated, the dec- 
laration of war soothed, in a great meas- 
ure, the feeling of discontent that had 
pervaded the country, and placed the 
throne, for a time at least, in a position 
of security. Despite the fact that to him 
they owed years of subjection and degra- 
dation,— years filled with bitter insults 
and injuries,—the people for the nonce for- 
gave their Prince, and rallied to his sup- 
port with a loyalty and enthusiasm that 
challenged admiration. The nation,which 
had been agitated by many strong emo- 
tions,and which had come tothe very verge 
of another revolution, quickly showed ap- 
proval of the imperial policy, and seemed, 
so far as the common people were con- 
cerned, nearly purged of the taint of dis- 
affection. 

It was not without many gloomy fore- 
bodings that Napoleon entered upon the 
war. His mind was haunted by fear that 
a crushing catastrophe was soon to over- 
take him. He did not underestimate the 
bravery and loyalty of his army, but he 


did entertain grave fears respecting their 
capability to cope with the sturdy, well- 
organized, well-disciplined enemy. 

As for Eugenie, her spirits were as 
buoyant as the Emperor’s were depressed. 
Her whole soul was bent upon one great 
design, and, casting her horoscope, she 
saw only visions of conquest and glory. 
As the army marched away she cried: 
“This is my war!” 

Before leaving Paris, Napoleon had 
issued a stirring proclamation to the peo- 
ple, the opening paragraph of which ran 
in this wise: 

Frenchmen! there are in the lives of people 
solemn moments, where national honor, violently 
excited, imposes itself as an irresistible force, 
dominates all interests, and takes in hand the 
destinies of the country. One of these decisive 
hours has just sounded for France. 

It was decreed that, during the absence 
of the Emperor, the Empress should be 
Regent. She remained at the Palace of 
St. Cloud, and set about the discharge of 
her official duties with enthusiasm. 

Soon after the Emperor reached the 
headquarters of his army a skirmish took 
place at Saarbriicken, in which was shed 
the first blood of the war. This skirmish 
was exploited in an official dispatch as a 
great affair in which the French had put 
the enemy to utter rout. Soon afterward 
the French armssuffered a crushing defeat 
at Weissenburg; this was followed quickly 
by two other defeats, that of MacMahon, 
at Reichshoffen, and that of Frossard, at 
Forbach. News of the unimportant en- 
gagement at Saarbriicken was spread 


. quickly throughout Paris, and was re- 


ceived with exultation. But the govern- 
ment took good care to suppress intelli- 
gence of its defeats. The people were 


tormented by fear and suspense. They 


had no news of the battle of Weissen- 
burg until they read it in the London 
Times several days after the engagement. 
They were shocked at the fearful tidings, 
and indignant and resentful that they 
should so long have been kept in igno- 
rance of the real condition of affairs. 
Turbulent crowds gathered in the streets, 
and ominous threats and menacing 
cries went up from every quarter. . It had 
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been supposed that defeat was impos- 
sible; that the French army would be at 
the gates of Berlin within eight days! 

The Empress-Regent, who, at the out- 
break of hostilities, was confident of 
victory, was now in great distress of 
mind. The tide of disaster that had 
set in almost overcame her. To her the 
nights were sleepless, the days long. 
Swiftly was retribution coming upon her. 
She was still at the Palace of St. Cloud 
when the terrible news of the third de- 
feat reachedher. It was late in the night, 
but she decided to depart forthwith for 
Paris, and take up her residence at the 
Tuilleries. The situation was indeed 
grave when she reached the capital 
The enemy was on French territory, and 
decisive, vigorous action must be taken. 

By a decree of the Empress-Regent the 
Senate and the Corfs Legislatif were 
convoked, and Paris was declared in a 
state of siege. 

The excitement of the populace now 
knew no bounds. The scenes witnessed 
in the streets beggar the power of de- 
scription. Eugenie, herself in a pitiable 
state of mind, fearful lest the situation 
might be further embarrassed by violent 
outbreaks in the city, issued a proclama- 
tion to the people in which she informed 
them frankly that the French arms had 
suffered defeat, and adjured them to be 
firm in their allegiance, and to maintain 
order whatsoever might happen. The 
adjuration had little effect. 

It was when Paris was under these pro- 
found emotions that the stupendous event 
at Sedan took place. The catastrophe 
which destroyed the last hope of France 
for a successful issue of the war was fore- 
shadowed, yet it burst upon the people 
with crushing force. Strong men, men 
who willingly would have suffered death 
for their country’s honor, with faces 
ghastly pale,whispered tremblingly toone 
another the fearful tidings. Others gave 
utterance to their feelings in curses and 
threats. Terror-stricken women, with 
babes at their breasts and with children 
clinging to their skirts, rushed madly into 
the streets wailing pitifully. 


When this excitement was at its height 
the Corps Legislatif held a solemn and 
agitated meeting, and declared Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte and his dynasty 
fallen. A few hours later, Gambetta ap- 
peared at a window of the Wote/ de Ville 
and, amid the enthusiastic cheers of the 
multitude, proclaimed the Republic of 
France. 

Meantime Eugenie, violently agitated, 
remained at the Tuilleries. Her face 
bore evidence of great mental suffering. 
The once sparkling eyes were heavy and 
sunken, and the cheeks, in which had 
mantled the rich blood of health, were 
pinched and pallid. A few loving 
friends were gathered about the grief- 
stricken woman to offer their support 
and protection and sympathy in that 
awful hour. 

The flag at the Tuilleries was lowered 
soon after the Republic was proclaimed, 
and then sixty thousand human beings, 
men and women, of every type and con- 
dition, raising loud cries of “ Vive la Re- 
publique! Vive la France!” started in 
a mad rush toward the palace. The 
noise of the onrushing mob reached the 
Empress and struck terror to her heart. 

The vestibule was quickly invaded, 
and the soldiery on guard, sympathizing 
with the mob, removed the cartridges 
from their guns, and joined in the riot. 

Suspecting that the populace had de- 
signs upon her, Eugenie decided to at- 
tempt an escape. It was a hazardous 
undertaking, but through the assistance 
of a few friends, she was enabled to 
carry itout. Heavily veiled, she stepped 
into the midst of the mob, and enteringa 
covered votture, was driven hastily to 
the residence of her old friend, Doctor 
Evans. Here she remained over night, 
and in the morning, accompanied by the 
Doctor and a lady-in-waiting, proceeded 
in safety to Deauville, on the northern 
coast of France. At Deauville Sir John 
Burgoyne, an English gentleman, placed 
at her disposal his yacht, and in this she 
crossed the channel, and arrived at the 
harbor of Ryde. 

When it was learned who had assisted 
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in the escape of Eugenie, Doctor Evans 
became an object of suspicion and hatred. 
Threats were frequently made against 
his life, and for a time it was deemed 
unsafe for him to ride from his residence 
to his office without a trusty rifle in his 
coupé. Before the war closed the Doctor 
organized and carried on at his own ex- 
pense an ambulance service, and when 
the people came to see its effects the old 
bitterness died out, and their hearts went 
out to him in love and gratitude. So 
tireless and vigilant was he in this noble 
work as to excite the admiration of all 
Europe. At the close of the war Doctor 
Evans acted as peacemaker and medi- 
ator between France and Prussia. When 
peace was established Prussia offered to 
bestow upon him, as a mark of her ap- 
preciation, the order of the Black Eagle, 
one of the highest orders in the imperial 
gift; but the Doctor, believing that the 
acceptance of such a token might lower 
him in the esteem of the French, gently 
declined the honor, giving his reasons for 
the declination. The King then devised 
and offered to bestow upon him a special 
order, and this he graciously accepted. 
Scarcely more than two years after the 
fall of the Empire, Napoleon died; and 
the announcement of his death was re- 
ceived without show of grief by the 
country over which he had ruled. 
Eugenie is still alive, but the world 
gossips of her no more. She has a com- 
fortable home at Chiselhurst, Kent, and 
here she is passing the winter of her life 


in communion with the years that are | 


gone. Her son was killed in Zululand 
in 1879, and there is left no one to com- 


fort herin herold age. Her hair is white, 
and her face, once so beautiful, is wrin- 
kled and careworn. Her mental facul- 
ties, however, are unimpaired, and she 
devotes most of her time to literary 
labor. , Several years ago she set about 
the task of writing her memoirs, and, 
though the work is exacting, she never 
has lost interest in it, nor signified any 
desire or intention of laying down her pen 
until it is finished. 

Occasionally Eugenie visits Paris, but 
the beautiful city she loves so well pays 
her no tribute of affection. Most of those 
who were prominent in affairs when she 
was the most famous woman of Europe 
have closed their eyes in death. She 
herself is a mere ghost of the past, and 
soon the book of her life,—a book in 
which is written much that is brilliant, 
much that is romantic, and much that is 
sad and pathetic,—will be closed forever. 

Doctor Evans died at his home in Paris, 
November 14th, last. He had visited the 
United States in August, bringing with 
him for interment, at Philadelphia, the 
body of his wife; and at that time, de- 
spite his advanced age, for he was in his 
seventy-sixth year, there was not a gray 
hair in his head and he appeared to be 
in rugged health. His body will be 
brought to this country for interment, it 
being his expressed wish that he be laid 
to rest beside his wife. His fortune is 
estimated at from $25,000,000 to $35,000,- 
ooo. He had no children, and his will 
makes provision that a great portion of 
his vast estate shall go to charitable and 
educational institutions in Europe and 
America. 





THE NIGHT. 


WORLD in white, and dark descending fast; 
The thin flakes fluttering along the blast: 
A world without ‘neath wild and burdened skies, 
And I within, with dreams and memories. 


Elmer T. Weiser. 
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STORY OF A SOMEWHAT UNCONVENTIONAL WEDDING IN A COLORADO MINING CAMP, AS 
RELATED TO THE AUTHOR BY HER FATHER, 


By ALICE KELLOGG HUNT. 


HE sun had just sunk behind the 

snow-capped peaks of the mountains, 
and its reflection, lingering a moment on 
the opposite hills, touched them with a 
golden light which turned trees and rocks 
and rough pine shaft-houses to a picture 
rivaling the garden of King Midas of old. 
A rough trail wound its way down the 
mountain side, and several smaller trails, 
dim and uncertain, joined it and seemed 
to reinforce it until at the bottom it was 
merged into the pretentious “ Main street” 
of the little mining camp below. 

Slowly the light faded from the hill- 
sides and the miners one by one straggled 
down the trails or came in groups from 
the “Laughing Molly” high up on the 
mountain. Some of them were bronzed 
and beardless; some were grizzled and 
old; others were pale and colorless like 
plants grown in a cellar with never a ray 
of sunlight. But to a stranger standing 
below there would have been no differ- 
ence, for the uniform was the same with 
all—blouse and overalls, which had once 
been blue, high boots into which the 
trousers were crammed; a soft hat bent 
into most inconceivable shapes such as 
would delight the heart of a modern mil- 
liner, the whole costume splashed with 
mud and daubed with the white gouge 
from the mines; in one hand a tin dinner- 
bucket and in the other a piece of float 
or a sample of ore from the latest strike. 

Such was the population of Ox Tail in 
1861. 

As the last of the miners emerged from 
behind the yellow clay of his dump, his 
eye rested on the scene below him. The 
leaves on the quaking-asp trees were 
yellow and rustled in the breeze. The 
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cones on the pine trees had lost their 
green and purple tints and now hung dry 
and brown. The man sighed and started 
down the trail wondering if his pard 
would have the grub ready. He was 
above the medium height, with dark 
brown hair and beard, gray eyes and a 
strong, intelligent and kindly face. He 
might have been forty years old. His 
dignified bearing gave him a somewhat 
distinguished air and may have had some- 
thing to do with the bestowal of his title 
— that of “Judge.” 

The title, was not, however, an empty 
honor, for Judge Sharp was president of 
the miners’ meetings and presiding judge 
at the miners’ trials in Ox Tail district, 
Gilpin county, Colorado. 

As he turned into Main street his at- 
tention was attracted to a group standing 
around a covered wagon just beyond the 
farthest cabin. He quickened his pace, 
for new arrivals were not common in Ox 
Tail, and he wondered what had drawn 
the wayfarers hither. The crowd saw 
him coming and instinctively made way 
for the most distinguished citizen of the 
camp. 

But it was not for the judge that the 
heads were uncovered, that the voices 
were strangely gentle. For there in the 
midst of the group, seated on the tongue 
of the wagon, sat a girl not more than 
sixteen years of age holding in her arms 
a baby only a few months old. It wasa 
simple picture, but to the miners, who 
had not seen a woman or child for 
months, Raphael’s Madonna could not 
have seemed more beautiful. The girl 
sat there quietly, with her big, black 
eyes surveying critically the men around 
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her. The baby she held close in her 
strong young arms, its little dark head 
nestled against her breast, feeding lustily. 

The oxen grazed contentedly in the 
background by the edge of the little 
stream. Tall goldenrod grew by the 
roadside and the delicate blue-fringed 
gentians dotted the bank of the creek. 

One of the men whispered to the judge 
as he passed: “Somethin’s got to be 
done for the lady.” 

Judge Sharp walked straight up to the 
womap, took off his slouch hat and said, 
looking down at her: “Madam, you 
seem to be alone; is there anything we 
can do for you?” 

She raised her eyes slowly to the new- 
comer’s face, with a sort of childish won- 
der, then a stubborn and rebellious look 
came into them. 

“ Yes, we’re alone,” she said simply. 

She glanced at the child in her arms, 
then up at her questioner. She noted 
the kind look in the gray eyes, and saw 
too, how the men made way for him, and 
what respectful attention they gave him. 
She hesitated only a moment, then slowly 
began her story. 

“Well, Cap’n, this here’s the way it 
wuz. I wuz married in Mizzury, more’n 
a year ago. My folks wuzn’t willin fer 
the match cos he wuz a right smart older 
than me; an’ furder, they ‘lowed as how 
he wouldn’t be good to me. But I wuz 
set on havin’ him; so one day we went to 
the squire’s and got married. I never 
went home to my folks no more, but him 


an’ me went to a cabin on a farm where 


he lived an’ had a patch o’ ground rented. 
But they wusn’t much enjoyment in wor 
—to him—an’ crops wuz no good, an’ he 
heerd ’bout the gold in Coloraydo, so las’ 
spring he fixed up this outfit an’ we 
started fer Pike’s Peak diggins. 

“We've been down around Denver an’ 
some o’ them places fer awhile, but he’s 
ben treatin’ me mighty mean fer a long 
time. Las’ night he tol’ me thet he wuz 
goin’ to leave me, an’ I’d never see him 
agin, an’ that I might have the oxen an’ 
everythin’ ther wuz here, an’ fer me to 
take keer o’ the baby an’ that he wuza 


goin’ to rack out. Thet wuz ’bout mid- 
night, I guess; an’ he crawled out o’ the 
wagon an’! ain’t seen nuthin’ uv him 
sense. I dunno jist whut I better do.” 

She stopped, and for a moment the 
silence could almost be felt. Then the 
baby stirred and she began to sway it 
back and forth on her knees. The 
miners shifted from one foot to the other. 
The judge looked at her a moment in 
evident perplexity and then asked 
abruptly: “Have you had anything to 
eat to-day?” 

The woman smiled. “O, bless you, 
yes,” she said. “We've got a right 
smart of grub left in the wagon there.” 

Judge Sharp smiled too, then his face 
grew serious again. He stood for a 
moment in deep thought, then, turning 
to a young man by his side, who had the 
honor of acting as sheriff of the mining 
district, he said: “Jack Alston, you 
notify all the boys that there will be a 
miners’ meeting at eight o'clock to-night 
to consider this woman’s case, and I 
want you all to be there. And, Jack, 
you look after Zev ""—waving his head and 
large thumb toward the wagon —“till 
then, and see that she has wood and 
water and everything she needs; and 
probably you'd better send a couple of 
men out to see if her oxen are all right; 
and you bring her to the meeting to- 
night.” 

The woman rose. Her sunbonnet had 
fallen back and showed her black hair 
parted and drawn back into a knot. A 
few wilful locks had escaped and strayed 
in wavy lines over her clear, dark fore- 
head. She held the baby against her 
shoulder and stood looking after the 
judge. He lifted his hat and started 


‘toward his cabin, but stopped and 


glanced over his shoulder at the woman. 

“We'll see what can be done for you,” 
he said. 

The crowd dispersed quietly, and the 
woman was left with her protector, Jack 
Alston. Soon the fire was blazing cheer- 
fully, the battered coffee-pot hung low 
over the flames, bacon was sizzling in the 
long-handled frying-pan, the oxen had 
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been tethered for the night, and, having 
seen the child comfortably settled in the 
only cradle it had ever known—the 
rough spring seat—the sheriff felt the 
duties of his office had been fulfilled and 
quietly withdrew. 

The twilight deepened and the white 
cover of the wagon in the shadow of the 
dark mountains looked weird and ghost- 
ly as the blaze of the pine knots lighted 
the plain and seemed to mock with its 
dance and fling at the grand solemnity 
of its surroundings. 

The woman busied herself with her 
preparations for supper. The baby slept 
peacefully, and she ate in silence. Then, 
glancing at the stars, she thought of the 
meeting in her behalf. She shook out 
her long dark hair, and as it fell round 
her face while she sat looking into the fire 
she seemed more a child than ever. The 
look of utter fearlessness and independ- 
ence was gone, and the round eyes 
seemed filled with wonder and bewilder- 
ment. But when the child cried and she 
rose and took it in her arms and soothed 
it, the look of determination came back 
into her face. 

Promptly at the appointed hour the 
entire population of the camp was assem- 
bled—the judge on the bench, the re- 
corder with the records of the district, 
the sheriff with the woman and baby, and 
more than two hundred and fifty miners. 
Some occupied the rough pine benches; 
some, less fortunate, leaned against the 
wall, while others crowded around the 
window and door. 

In one corner of the room a little deep, 
black fireplace was filled with gnarled 
and knotted pine wood, round which the 
flames twisted and writhed like fiery ser- 
pents. Little tongues of flame shot out 
and licked up the pitch ravenously, and 
tiny globules of flame dropped on the 
blackened hearth-stone, and burned 
themselves out while others took their 
places. 

Not a sound was heard, save the steady 
roar of the fire, until Judge Sharp rose 
and briefly stated that he had called the 
miners together to decide what was best 
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to be done for the woman and child who 
had been deserted and left amongst them. 
Then, turning to the woman, he said: 

“ Madam, stand up and be sworn, ac- 
cording to law.” 

Every eye was fixed upon her as she 
stood there in the flood of yellow light 
and took the oath. 

“And now,” he went on, looking down 
with the same kind light in his eyes 
which she had seen come into them at 
his first sight of one needing protection, 
“will you tell usall about your case once 
more?” 

The story was the same that many of 
them had heard before, but the attention 
and interest were unabated. When she 
had finshed and taken her seat, the 
judge addressed the men before him: 

“Our rules and regulations do not pro- 
vide for such a case as this in so many 
words; but I suppose that section 22, 
which says that ‘The miners’ meeting 
shall have power to dispose of all matters 
that may come before it pertaining to 
any resident of this district,’ might be 
held to cover a case of this kind, if the 
woman and child claim to be residents 
of this district.” 

He waited a moment for an answer. 
The sheriff rose slowly, and looking 
straight at the judge, replied: 

“Your honor, 1 don’t know whether 
this case comes within the rules and reg- 
ulations or not; but I do know one thing, 
that if that ornery cuss was here, I’d 
challenge him to fight me at sun-rise to- 
morrow morning, according to the rules 
and regulations of this district.” * 

The judge merely remarked, “If he 
were here that would be a proper 
thing to do; but as he is not here, nor 
likely to be, we will have to decide what 
is best to be done under the circum- 
stances.” ’ 

Jack Alston sat down. A man in one 
corner threw a few pieces of wood on the 
dying fire. The sparks shot upward as 
though to escape, and the coals on the 
hearth faded to an ashen gray. 


*In some of the mining districts of the West, in 
an early day, the rules and regulations provided 
the details for conducting duels. 
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The girl’s eyes were fixed on the judge 
when he asked, “Do you claim to be a 
resident of this mining district?” 

She answered solemnly, “I do.” 

“The recorder will enter the name of 
this woman as a resident of this district,” 
said the judge. Then as he chanced to 
remember that the acquaintance had be- 
gun without an introduction, he asked, 
“ By the way, Madam, what is yourname?” 

* Jane Sloan.” 

The scratch of the recorder’s pen as 
the claim of citizenship was duly recorded, 
and a whispered consultation in the far- 
ther end of the room disturbed the silence. 

Then Dr. Snuffers, a large man, with a 
grizzled and tangled beard, who had been 
leaning against the wall, straightened 
himself on both feet and in a thin voice 
piped out, “Mr. President, I have two 
resolutions to offer. First, that the bonds 
of matrimony heretofore existing between 
—excuse me madam, but what is your 
husband’s name?” 

“Sandy Sloan.” 

“Resolved that the bonds of matri- 
mony heretofore existing between Sandy 
Sloan and Jane Sloan, his wife, be, and 
the same are hereby dissolved, and she, 
the said Jane Sloan, is restored to all the 
rights and privileges of an unmarried 
person. 

“Second, that the oxen, wagon, and 
all the property lately belonging to one 
Sandy Sloan, be, and the same are the 
property of Jane Sloan, a resident of this 
district.” 

“T second the motion,” came in a deep 
bass voice from the window. 

Very little discussion followed. The 
resolutions were adopted and duly en- 
tered in the minutes of the district by the 
recorder. . 

“The position of this woman,” Judge 
Sharp began, “is very trying; without 
friend or relative to give her care and 
protection. Of course any man in this 
district would die rather than see her 
abused. The sheriff will see that her 
wants are supplied; but it is a very deli- 
cate matter; he has a wife back in the 
states.” 


The judge proceeded hesitatingly: “If 
there is some single man here who feels 
like proposing marriage to the woman at 
this time, it would be in order and emi- 
nently proper.” 

A murmur was heard in different parts 
of the room. Then a man well known to 
all arose and enquired somewhat fear- 
fully: 

“ Judge, do you think I’m a proper per- 
son to propose to marry Mrs. Sloan? 
For if you do, I’m ready to marry her 
this minute if it’s agreeable to all con- 
cerned.” 

During the hush which followed, the 
judge invited the man, Mr. Kiefe, to 
come forward, and the introduction pro- 
ceeded thus: 

“Mrs. Sloan, thisis Bert Kiefe, an hon- 
est, industrious man, who is at present 
working on my mine. If you think you 
could marry him, I think he would treat 
you and the child well, and make you a 
good living.” 

During this ceremony Kiefe stood 
there, looking very red and uncomfort- 
able, but determination showed in every 
line of his face and figure. 

The woman eyed him critically for 
what seemed to the assembly a long 
time. Finally she turned to the judge 
and said: “If you think it’s all right, I 
b’lieve I'll take ’im.” 

Judge Sharp put the motion. “You 
who favor the marriage of this man, Bert 
Kiefe, to this woman, Jane Sloan, say 
aye.” 

The roar of ayes might have been 
heard a mile, and startled the oxen near 
by. 

“Opposed, no!” 

Absolute silence reigned. The girl’s 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes down- 
cast. 

“Jane Sloan, stand up and give this 
man your right hand,” said the judge. 

She obeyed silently. Sheriff Alston 
took the sleeping child in*his arms, and 
the ceremony proceeded: 

“Bert Kiefe, do you take this woman 
to be your wedded wife?” 

The answer came firmly, “I do.” 
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“Jane Sloan, do you take this man to 
be your lawful husband?” She inclined 
her head, but her words were inaudible. 

“Then,” said the judge, “by the au- 
thority vested in me by the votes of the 
miners of Ox Tail district, Gilpin county, 
Colorado, I pronounce you man and wife. 
May God add His blessing !” 

He stepped forward and shook hands 
with the bride and groom, and, stooping 
kissed the child in the sheriff's arms. 
The miners crowded around them with 
vigorous expressions of good wishes and 
awkward, though none the less hearty, 
congratulations. 

The meeting was again called to order. 
The judge reminded the men that the 


business was not quite finished, and, 
amid much confusion the newly married 
pair were seated. The recorder was 
then instructed to enter the proceedings 
at length upon the minutes of the mining 
district and furnish a certified copy of 
the record to the bride. 

Then the meeting adjourned and the 
wedding procession filed out into the 
night, Bert Kiefe carrying the baby and 
the judge escorting the bride, led the 
way to where the wagon stood among the 
trees, its white cover gleaming in the 
starlight. There the party halted, three 
rousing cheers were given and the men 
turned back to their cabins, happier than 
they had been for many a day. 








LITTLE JIM’S CHRISTMAS. 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL. 


PECK and Cooney were pards. Speck 
was an undersized lad of eleven; 
Cooney was somewhat taller, though 
lacking a year of his chum’s age. Cooney 
was a negro, but the layer of ¢erra firma 
that clung with perennial tenacity to his 
companion’s countenance made it a mat- 
ter of some difficulty to distinguish the 
difference in race. 

On the street corner Speck stopped 
long enough to say between his chatter- 
ing teeth, “I'll git me papes an’ be at de 
stan’ in fi’ minutes,” and then he was off. 

Cooney hitched up his blacking kit 
and set off up the thoroughfare in the 
direction of the “stand.” 

“ Hub,” remarked Cooney, as he picked 
his way through the crowds, “seems ter 
me dey’s a pile o’ guys out dis mornin’, 
an’ hit ain’t eight yit.”’ 

On his arrival at the stand Cooney at 
once pitched into his work. He was a 
little curious to know the cause of the 
strong demand for shines, but was too 
busy to ask questions. Speck soon ap- 


peared, his arms loaded down with morn- 
ing papers, which he proceeded to dish 
out like hot cakes. 

“Whew! we needs a clerk, pard, don’t 
we?” panted Cooney as he watched the 
rapidly decreasing pile of papers. 

“ Yer right,” answered Speck. 

Presently Speck ceased his cry of 
“Her-ald — Trib-une — Times!” and 
dashed off after a fresh bundle of pa- 
pers. He was not long in getting back 
with his supply, and began to rake in the 
pennies and nickels again. 

During a lull in the shining depart- 
ment, Cooney put his mouth to his pard’s 
ear and whispered, “D'ye know wot 
makes dis crowd?” Termorrer’s Christ- 
mas. Dat’s wot!” . 

“ Yer don’t say!” exclaimed Speck. 

“In course I do, fer I jess quizzed a 
guy wid a red tie an’ he tole me.” 

“Not chicken an’ turk’ an’ all dem, 
is it?” 

“ Dat’s wot exakly.” 

Speck found time to satisfy his curi- 
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osity by interviewing a policeman stand- 
ing near, and they talked so long that 
Cooney broke in with “Come back here 
an’ tend to biz, kid! D’ye t’ink I wuz 
guffin’ ye?” 

Speck skipped back to his station and 
devoted himself to supplying the demand 
for papers. 

He was suddenly startled by hearing 
Cooney shout, “Hol’ on, mister! Yer 
drapped somet’in’,” and turned in time 
to see his dusky pard plunge into the 
throng and disappear in hot pursuit of 
some one. 

“Where’s he going?” asked a cus- 
tomer, as he took a Herald from Speck’s 
nimble fingers. 

“Cooney? O, he prob’bly got er fi’ 
cent piece o’ some guy’s, an’ he'll go 
forty blocks ter ketch ’im. He’s de hon- 
es’est nig wot I ever saw.” 

Cooney came back presently and sat 
down for a few moments’ rest. 

“Wot wuz ye so cracked after, pard?” 

Cooney was too short of breath to make 
verbal answer, and simply held up to his 
friend’s gaze a crisp, crinkling green- 
back. 

Speck took it in his fingers and fondled 
it a moment. “Say, dis is er fi’ dollar 
bill, cully! Wot a chump ter be tryin’ 
ter git rid o’ a bernanza like dis! Mighty 
good t’ing ye didn’t ketch de mug.” 

“T ketched ’im jess ther same. I runs 
up an’ says, ‘ Yer drapped somet’in’,’ an’ 
he swipes at me an tells me ter ‘clean 
out,’ an’ I jess nachelly brought back de 
paper.” 

“ Wot'll we do wid it?” 

“Yer got me dare, pard.” 

“Less blow ’er in fer a w’oppin’ big 
turk’ fer Christmas. Wot d’yer say?” 


“Ye kin count me in on dat,” said’ 


Cooney, showing his white teeth in a 
broad grin of anticipation. Speck pro- 
ceeded to stow the wealth away in the 
lining of his battered old cap, while 
Cooney turned his attention to his neg- 
lected department. 

In a little while the pangs of hunger 
became so acute that business was sus- 
pended while they went in search of 


food. On the strength of their sudden 
wealth the boys entered a restaurant and 
called for two big dishes of baked beans. 

“Don’t ye wisht some o’ de kids could 
see us now?” asked Speck, as the steam- 
ing dishes were set before them. 

“Um-um-um!” replied Cooney, as a 
mouthful of the hot viands caused the 
tears to start from his eyes. 

Outside, the throngs of holiday shop- 
pers surged to and fro, bent on their 
errands of frierdship or charity. Stores 
and markets were besieged with throngs 
of eager, impatient customers. 

Cooney gazed out at the hurrying mass 
of humanity for several moments and then 
asked, in an anxious tone, “Say, Speck, 
don’t ye t’ink we better git de turk’ ’fore 
dey’s all gone?” 

“Yep. Finish yer beans!” 

The beans “finished,” the boys hast- 
ened out in search of the turkey and 
threaded their way to the nearest market. 

“Gimme yer kit an’ skip in 'n git de 
bigges’ dey got,” said Speck as they 
reached the door. 

Cooney disappeared inside and, after a 
delay that caused his waiting chum con- 
siderable anxiety, emerged bearing in his 
arms a huge bundle, his dusky features 
wreathed in a smile which he strove inef- 
fectually to dispel. 

Farther up the street, Speck slipped into 
a shop and invested in two very large and 
juicy cranberry pies, which he proudly 
exhibited to his companion’s inspection. 
Many amused glances were cast at the 
odd-looking couple as they stood in en- 
thusiastic contemplation of their posses- 
sions. 

Suddenly a complication hitherto un- 
thought of presented itself to Cooney’s 
mind and he inquired, ‘ How's we goin’ 
to git dis bird cooked?” 

“Dat’s dead easy. Deol’ washer’oman 
in de alley’ll cook it on shares. See?” 

“Um-um. Won't we be in it?” and 
Cooney smacked his lips vigorously at the 
thought. The lads turned their steps in 
the direction of Scrapper’s Alley. On the 
way Cooney’s attention was attracted by 
a bright yellow sign tacked on the door of 
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a dilapidated tenement house, and he 
asked his pard as to its character. 

“W’y, dat’s Little Jim's scarlet fever 
sign. Ye know Jim’s been sick fer t’ree 
weeks an’ ther kid's real bad, dey say.” 

“Ye don’t mean it?” 

“Yep. I seed Larry yistiddy an’ he 
said Jim wuz weak ez a cat an’ his mother 
an’ sister wuz — wuz ‘bout starvin’.” 

“Starvin’?” Cooney stopped in his 
tracks and set the huge bundle tenderly 
down on the pavement. 

Speck must have anticipated his chum’s 
thoughts for he spoke up, ‘, Pard, I’ve er 
notion to jess give ’em ther cranb’ry pies.” 

“An’ I'll t'row in my half o’ de turk’.” 

“An’ mine too. Less go back.” 

The lads retraced their steps to the 
house with the yellow sign; silently entered 
the door, and stole softly up the single 
flight of stairs that led to their sick friend’s 
room. On the landing a voice from the 
sick-room met their ears and they stopped 
to listen. It was the weak voice of Little 
Jim. 

“Mother,” it said, “can’t ye git me 
some more o’ thet soup?” 

In an almost inaudible voice came the 
answer: “My poor boy, there is no more. 
I'll try to have something nice for you 
tomorrow if I can.” 

The ragged urchins outside looked at 
each other in silence, then hastily de- 
posited the turkey and pies on the floor 
in front of the sick lad’s door. Another 
moment and the boys had fished up their 
dimes, nickles and pennies and, with the 
balance of the five-dollar bill, piled it on 
the uppermost pie. 

Cooney turned to leave but Speck laid 
a detaining hand on his arm. “ Hol’ on! 
Less leave er card like de swells do.” 

“Who's goin’ ter write it?’’ asked 
Cooney incredulously. 

“Me, o’ course. I learnt to write ina 
mission w’en I wuzakid. It’s.easy.” 

Upon a pasteboard box cover Speck 
laboriously inscribed, with a blue pencil 
dug from the depths of his dilapidated 
garments: 


“LITEL JIM. MeRy CRiSSmaSS.” 


In the corner he put, in smaller letters, 
the words, 
“Spek an Coony.” 


The card was placed on top of the 
packages and the boys silently retraced 
their steps to the street, where they 
mingled with the hurrying throng. 


Christmas morning dawned clear and 
bright. Business at the stand was dull, as 
everybody seemed to be at home making 
preparations for the Christmas services or 
enjoying a day of rest. After an hour spent 
in a fruitless attempt to make a penny 
the hungry lads moved up the street. 

“Got any tin, Cooney?” asked Speck. 

“ Not a cent.” 

“T’m—I’m hungry. I wisht—I wisht—.” 

“Wot do ye wisht?” 

“Nuttin’. Say, I wonder ef Jim's eatin’ 
de turk?” 

“Less go’n see,” observed Cooney. 

Silently the lads stole up the rickety 
stairs and approached the sick chamber. 
The air was filled with the savory odor of 
roast turkey, and Cooney’s eyes rolled as 
he sniffed it. Speck could not resist the 
temptation to look through the key-hole. 
Cooney had to pull him away to get a 
chance to see for himself. 

Propped up in an old arm-chair was 
Little Jim with a big piece of turkey on 
a dish across his knees. His mother and 
sister were just sitting down to the little 
table on which the huge fowl lay steam- 
ing. The lads’ heads lowered as Jim’s 
mother pronounced a blessing on the re- 
past, and the tears sprung to their eyes as 
she mentioned their names in her prayer 
of thankfulness. Hastily brushing away 
the tears, the urchins descended the stairs 
and were several blocks away before 
Cooney could trust his voice. Then he 
spoke: 

“Speck, dis is de bes’ Christmas I ever 
had.” 

“Yer right, pard. She's a lulu.” 








PROVIDENCE AND THE TWINS. 


By DELLA R. SHELDAHL. 


I. 


ISS ABIGAIL DEAN’S house stood 
on an elevation overlooking the 
straggling little town of Woonstock. It 
was a substantial looking, though some- 
what shabby, old house, that seemed to 
have snuggled down and gone to sleep 
between two big elms, that drooped their 
graceful branches over its roof. 

The March wind howled and shrieked, 
and shook the casements with vindictive 
force; the tall elms swayed and bent, and 
rose again with every passing gust. Miss 
Abigail laid aside her sewing and replen- 
ished the fire, which crackled and snapped 
and twined its myriad brilliant tongues 
greedily about the dry, brown wood. 

Suddenly there was a crash in the direc- 
tion of the kitchen. 

“Bless me! the twins!” ejaculated Miss 
Abigail. “ What ave they up to now? Some- 
thing’s broke this time,” and she hastened 
to investigate. Dark shadows lurked in 
the corners of the big, roomy kitchen, but 
close by the west window, a broad shaft 
of fading light revealed two small figures, 
and between them on the floor, a shattered 
flower-pot, the soft petals of the geranium 
mingling with the damp earth that marred 
the floor. 

“ Ben did it,” quavered Bess, faintly. 

“Bess made me; she told me to smell 
it,” retorted that small descendant of 
Adam, anxious to defend himself. 

“ And you smelled it clear off the shelf, 
did you?” said Miss Abigail, severely. 
“* Well, now see how long you can sit still 
while I clean up this muss.” 

The two small culprits sat down and 
stared at each other in solemn, reproach- 
ful silence. They were twins and as 
alike as two brown sparrows. Indeed, 
it was only Ben’s very abbreviated panta- 
loons, that saved him from being called 
“Bess,” twenty times a day. Playing 
horse with the chairs, building clothes-pin 


' good things. 


7O 


railroads, and falling downstairs had con- 
stituted their chief amusement, during 
the afternoon, and Miss Abigail felt that 
patience had almost ceased to be a virtue. 

Indeed, if they were anybody's children 
but Lisby’s, her patience would have been 
exhausted long ago. But Lisby was her 
girlhood’s dearest friend, and that spon- 
taneous affection, born of early associa- 
tion, blossomed into fruit of mutual love 
and helpfulness in womanhood. For 
when Lisby, after a brief married life, was 
left to face the world, with two helpless 
children, it was Abigail’s outstretched 
hand, and kindly sympathy, that did most 
to encourage the sorrowing widow. 

A neat seamstress, Lisby soon obtained 
work, and was thus able to provide for 
herself and little ones in a humble but 
comfortable way. She usually sewed at 
home, but having frequent occasion to be 
absent a half-day, she left the children 
with Miss Dean. 

Bess and Ben sat very mute and mouse- 
like while Miss Abigail transferred the 
fallen flower to a green tin can, and 
swept up the last vestige of dirt and 
crockery from the shining floor. 

Presently Ben heaved a deep sigh. 
His small soul was oppressed by the loss 
of Miss Abigail’s good opinion, and the 
consequent forfeiture of various other 
The sigh was echoed or 
rather, repeated, by Bess, in a truly touch- 
ingmanner. But Miss Abigail only smiled 
to herself, and went on with her work. 


‘Bess sighed again,-this time it was almost 


a groan. Still no result. 

Then she spoke. ‘“ Wish I’ze home, I 
know what I’d do,” directing a wise and 
mysterious look at Ben. 

“What?” inquired Ben. 

“Ef I’ze home, !’d ask for some bread 
an’ jam,” replied Bess, looking straight at 
Miss Abigail's back. 

When Lisby arrived, ten minutes later 
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the twins were sitting snugly side by side, 
on a cushioned box in the kitchen corner, 
devouring slices of bread and jam the size 
of which was only equaled by the strength 
of their appetites. 

The little woman’s pale face lighted 
with pleasure at the sight. 

“T declare! Abby, I don’t wonder the 
children like to stay with you. You're 
truly our good Samaritan, and I don’t see 
how we can ever repay you.” 

“QO, bother,” said Miss Abigail, “take 
off your things, and stay to supper.” 

“Can’t indeed, much as I'd like to.” 

“QO, do, mamma, do,” clamored the 
twins, with their mouths full. 

But Lisby shook her head. “Get your 
wraps quick, dears, we must be off, I’ve 
three good hours’ sewing yet before bed- 
time. O, by the way, Abby, guess whom 
I saw to-day — met him at the store — why, 
Dick Lancy.” : 

“Dick Lancy!” Abigail repeated the 
name in a quick, startled way, and the 
hand holding Ben's cap and mittens, 
dropped to her side. 

“Yes Dick Lancy,” went on Lisby,.ab- 
sorbed in Bess’s fastenings; “ just got back 
yesterday. He’s been gone ten years or 
more, hasn’the? He looks just as he used 
to, — only older of course.” 

Abigail was tying Ben’s muffler with a 
vehemence that threatened to choke him, 
had he not broken loose and scampered 
away. 

“He asked all about the old schooi- 
boys and girls, particularly, you, Abby. 
I expect he'll be coming to call. He 
hadn't heard of your father’s death, and 
seemed glad to know that you still were 
comfortably settled in the old home. I—”’ 

But at this juncture there was a wail 
from Bess, who, in trying to follow Ben 
through a hole in the fence had caught 
her dress and was held prisoner, while 
the ungallant brother went pattering down 
the hill. 

Lisby hastened to the rescue, with a 
hurried “ good-bye” and, closing the door, 
Abigail sat down, a strangely disturbed 
expression on her usually placid counte- 
nance. 


“Dick Lancy!” how the flood-gates of 
memory opened at that name! And the 
swift gathering tide of recollections car- 
ried her over the vista of years, till she 
stood once more on the enchanted isle of 
Youth, and revelled in the sunshine of 
bright anticipations. Every wave of 
memory bore on its crest the handsome 
face of Dick Lancy, her old-time comrade 
and whilom lover. Since the day he first 
drew her to school on his little red sled he 
had been the hero of her dreams, the cen- 
ter of her fondestimaginations. Her quiet 
admiration possessed just the touch of 
reverence necessary to gratify Dick’s van- 
ity and feed his self-conceit. He came 
and went, as fancy pleased him, always 
gay, often lover-like in his attentions to 
the shy, awkward girl. Then suddenly, 
without warning, Dick Lancy had dropped 
out of her life, and Abigail found herself 
gazing at the blank wall of Disappoint- 
ment. Fora time she hoped for a letter, 
but none came; and, by and by, after her 
father’s death, Abigail put aside her hopes 
along with other mementoes of Dick, and 
went on living an honest, useful, peaceful 
life, as a sensible woman should live. 

The old house with its small plot of 
ground, together with three hundred dol- 
lars in the bank, constituted her fortune, 
while her immediate wants were amply 
supplied by the sale of eggs, butter and 
chickens. 

Sitting there in the twilight, living over 
again the years of fact and fancy, Abigail 
experienced a twinge of feeling that was 
not altogether curiosity, regarding Dick's 
unexpected return. 

The sound of an opening door recalled 
her to presentrealities. It was the school- 
ma'am, who boarded with her. 

Rising hastily, Abigail] entered an inner 
room and closed the door softly. Then 
lighting a lamp and, standing before the 
wide old-fashioned mirror, she sternly 
scrutinized the image reflected therein. 
The tall form was stiffly erect, and thin to 
angularity; the complexion sallow; the 
mouth wide and thin-lipped but with a 
redeeming upward curve at the corners. 
The hair, dark brown in color, thin and 
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straight, was drawn severely back and 
twisted into a hard little knot. There 
were fine lines about the serious gray eyes, 
and across the low forehead, and Miss 
Abigail looked every day of her thirty-five 
years. 

Evidently the inspection was unsatis- 
factory, for, turning suddenly, with a half- 
suppressed sigh, she blew out the light, 
opened the door and went about her 
household duties. Yet a subdued excite- 
ment betrayed itself in her actions the re- 
mainder of the evening, and she started 
at every sound. 

After the evening meal, the little 
schoolma’am was struck with amazement 
by Miss Abigail timidly begging the loan 
of her curling iron. And when, after an 
hour's laborious “ fixing,” that estimable 
woman reappeared, arrayed in her best 
black dress with a row of prim little 
curls on her forehead, and a burnt finger 
on her left hand, and sedately seated 
herself in the rocker, Miss Thatcher 
lapsed into a state of curiosity bordering 
on desperation. 

But the evening passed without inter- 
ruption, and Miss Thatcher was ulti- 
mately obliged to betake herself and her 
curiosity to bed, unsatisfied. 

When she came down to breakfast 
next morning, Miss Abigail was her 
practical, sensible self again. Looking 
at the brown hair, guiltless of quirk or 
wrinkle, brushed stiffly back and drawn 
into a harder, more aggressive knot than 
usual, Miss Thatcher vaguely wondered 
if last night were a dream. 


After her departure, Abigail took her- 


self severely to task. “Just to think,” 
she mused, with a savage little thrust at 
the dough she was molding. “Just to 
think, what a fool I was last night, a 
primpin’ and curlin’ my hair and takin’ 
on so, because I heard Dick Lancy had 
come back. Goodness knows, I’m old 
enough to have more sense. Like as not 
he’s gone again, and if he ain’t, 1 wouldn’t 
go three steps out of my way to see him. 
I must a been possessed to— Gracious 
me! who’s that?” as a resounding knock 
broke in upon her soliloquy. 


She set down the bread pan in startled 
dismay, wiped her hands and instinct- 
ively smoothed her hair before answer- 
ing the summons. 

On opening the door, her wits went 
wool-gathering and her strength forsook 
her, under the spell of Dick Lancy’s 
handsome blue eyes and familiar smile. 

“I was just passing,” he explained, 
“and thought I must stop a minute. 
May I come in, Abby? It’s like coming 
home to get back here again.” 

And Abigail led the way to the best 
room, where she sat stiffly on the edge of 
her chair in a vain endeavor to appear 
at ease, while she listened to the ready 
tongue of her visitor. 

He was handsome and well dressed, 
and Abigail felt a little inward shrinking 
at thought of her own plainness. She 
was dimly conscious that Dick talked 
all the time, and held her hand for a 
moment at the door, and that he de- 
parted with her permission to call again 
that evening. 

For the remainder of the day the 
demon of unrest seemed to possess her. 
She sw: pt and dusted and scrubbed and 
scoured, though the result was scarcely 
noticeable, owing to the fact that things 
were already faultlessly clean. 

And when Miss Thatcher returned in 
the evening a row of stiff little curls 
again adorned Abigail’s meek forehead, 
whiie a tucked white apron and a bow 
of blue ribbon added to the general air 
of expectancy. 

But this time the mystery was ex- 
plained by the appearance of Mr. Dick 
Lancy, who proved a most agreeable and 
entertaining guest. 

And thus it came about that as time 


‘slipped by and the changeful days of 


April gave place to balmy June, and the 
golden, drowsy summer drew on apace, 
Dick Lancy became a frequent and wel- 
come visitor at the Dean home. 

As for Abigail, she seemed to renew 
her unfinished youth. She curled her 
hair and wore bright ribbons, and in- 
dulg:d in two new dresses at one time. 
The neighbors noticed it and talked, as 
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neighbors will talk. The twins vaguely 
associated Dick Lancy’s frequent visits 
with an alarming shortage in the supply 
of sweetmeats Aunt Abby had hitherto 
lavished on them. 

Lisby looked on with grave but silent 
disapproval. “I know he’s a hypocrite, 
I just £now it,” she sighed, bending over 
her daily task at the sewing machine; 
“and how Abigail can be so blind to his 
faults I don’t understand. If she mar- 
ries him she'll have him to support, for I 
know he won't work, and I’m sure he 
hasn’t anything.” 

Lisby’s fears were n no wise allayed 
by further news she learned that evening. 
Mother Thompson, who had obligingly 
stopped to bring Lisby a letter from the 
post-office, launched forth into the subject 
with an unmistakable willingness both 
to give and to receive information. 

“They do say he’s a-tryin’ to git Abi- 
gail to sell the place so as he can git hold 
of the money. It’s my opinion she’d bet- 
ter hold on to it though, for it’s a better 
home 'n he’s likely to give her.” 

“Surely Abby wouldn’t do that,” said 
Lisby, startled in spite of herself. 

“ Well my Henry overheard Dick a par- 
ley’n with old Ezra Bland about it. You 
know Bland’s proputty jines hers. And 
Bland said if Abigail would sell cheap 
enough mebbe he’d buy.” 

“Well, the home is worth more to Abi- 
gail than it will ever be to Mr. Bland, 
and she surely won’t part with it,” said Lis- 
by, crushing down her rising conviction. 

When her visitor had gone, Lisby 
opened her letter. It was from a cousin 
stating that her aunt Elizabeth Marshall, 
whose namesake she was, lay dangerously 
ill at her home, forty miles away. Could 
she come at once? Lisby reflected, she 
ought to go—Aunt Elizabeth was her 
dead mother’s only sister; yes—she must 
go—but how? There was Bess and Ben 
to be looked after. She could not take 
them unprepared, and to such a place as 
that. No, she must give it up unless— 
unless— Abigail would keep them. Of 
late she had refrained from burdening 
Abigail with care of them; but surely she 


would be willing to assist in this emer- 
gency. Her resolution was soon taken, 
and, arriving at Abigail’s home, not even 
the presence of Dick Lancy deterred her 
from asking the favor. 

“T will not be gone longer than three 
or four days, at most,” she said after Abi- 
gail with her customary kindness had 
agreed to take charge of the little ones. 

The following morning found Lisby 
fairly off on her journey, while the twins 
waxed hilarious in Miss Dean’s flower- 
gemmed front yard. 

Rosy and noisy and gay, their merry 
pranks and childish caresses touched 
Abigail’s heart, as well as took up her 
time. 

They romped and feasted, walked 
fences and climbed trees, bumped their 
heads and tore their clothes and fell off 
the gate-post or into the rain-barrel by 
way of occasional variation. 

Every night found them rosy and 
weary, and heavy with healthful slumber. 
Every morning saw them fresh and buoy- 
ant with renewed vigor and animation. 
And thus passed three days of Lisby’s 
absence. 

The morning of the fourth, found Abi- 
gail looking worn and haggard as she 
went silently about her duties. 

Now and then a tear glistened in her 
eye, but she whisked it away, lest it be 
detected. She felt nervous and unstrung, 
for in the little brown trunk in her bed- 
room lay a check from Ezra Bland for 
five hundred dollars, and in exchange 
Bland held a deed, signed by Abigail 
herself, to the house and acre lot which 
was the only home she had ever known, 
And this was the result of Dick Lancy's 
tender persuasion. 

“T need the money, dear,” he had said 
in his soft caressing voice,,“only as 
security, you understand, in a business 
contract I’m about to make. It will be 
perfectly safe, and besides, when we are 
married, we want to live where you can 
have more advantages and enjoyment 
than you could in this poky place. So 
we had best dispose of the property now, 
while Bland is in the notion. Then I 
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can complete arrangements with the 
parties at New Hampton; and that off my 
mind, we’ll be married at once and leave 
for good.” 

All this had sounded plausible, even 
promising, when Dick was near; but, left 
to herself, Abigail dared not turn the 
light of her better judgment upon the 
plan. She felt a little twinge of remorse 
for not having confided in Lisby, and her 
heart grew heavy at thought of leaving 
her and the children. 

‘Seems 'most like they belong to me— 
I'll miss ’em dreadfully,” she said, 
furtively applying the gingham apron to 
her eyes, as she watched the twins dodge 
in and out among the hollyhocks and 
roses. “If only Dick would be content 
to stay here—if only—” But ifs and 
onlys were out of the question, for, that 
very day, according to agreement, she 
was to go to the bank, cash Mr. Bland’s 
check and draw the other three hundred 
already placed to her credit. In the 
evening Dick was coming to take charge 
of the money, and on the morrow, they 
would be quietly married. 

Directly after noon Abigail set out for 
the bank, less than a half mile distant 
from her home. She was painfully self- 
conscious and ill at ease, as she walked 
down the main street of Woonstock and 
entered the building. It seemed to her 
that every person she met must guess her 
business. But the errand was soon accom- 
plished and she hastened back with eight 


hundred dollars, snugly tied up in a small 


oiled-silk bag. 

Bess and Ben, who had been left with 
a neighbor, came racing down the hill to 
meet her, as she hurried along, feeling 
like a thief and looking like a ghost. 

“O Aunt Abby, we've been to a show. 
Joe Martin had it, in a real tent, made of 
a sheet, and he gave us some tickets and 
pictures—look! look—!” shouted Ben. 

“ An’ he’s goin’ to have another show—” 
said Bess, taking up the refrain where 
Ben’s breath gave out. “He’s goin’ to 
have another, and me and Ben is goin’ to 
make tickets, and things; he showed us 
how, didn’t he Ben? 


“Yes, we’re goin’ to spread this thin 
paper right over the letters, and make 
*em—just as easy.” 

Abigail smiled and nodded as much as 
her disturbed state of mind would allow, 
while the twins, with characteristic en- 
thusiasm, set about their task immediately 
upon entering the house. Throwing him- 
self flat on the floor, Ben flourished his 
pencil with an air of supreme importance, 
while Bess carefully smoothed the paper 
and arranged the so-called tickets, with 
becoming dignity. 

Abigail laid off her hat, and standing 
with her back to them, untied the little 
silk bag. She took from it, the roll of 
bills, and smoothed them out with the 
lingering gentle touch of one unaccus- 
tomed to the sight of so much money. 
A sudden mist came before her eyes, as 
she thought of all these bits of paper 
represented, and she was dimly con- 
scious that even Dick Lancy’s love might 
scarcely atone for the lack of familiar 
scenes and loved associations. 

Dick would not come till evening, and 
until then she would lock the package in 
her trunk. 

She had returned the bills to the bag 
and retied it, when a step startled her. 
It was Lisby, who had returned by the 
afternoontrain. The children sprang up, 
shouting their welcome and in the inter- 
val Abigail hastily thrust the small pack- 
age into the sewing machine drawer. 
Then she turned flushed and trembling 
to greet her friend. 

Lisby’s quick eyes detected the ill- 
concealed agitation. ‘“What’s wrong, 
Abby? Have the children worried you?” 

Abigail shook her head, with a little 


- forced smile. “ No, indeed, they haven't 


bothered,” she said, purposely ignoring 
the reference to herself. “Did you walk 
from the station? Come intothe sitting 
room, it’s cooler there.” 

In her perturbed state of mind she al- 
most feared Lisby was endowed with 
supernatural powers of vision, and might 
ferret out the secret of the machine 
drawer. She led the way into the ad- 
joining room, leaving the children busily 
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engaged with paper and pencil. Gradu- 
ally she regained composure and listened 
while Lisby narrated the circumstances 
attending her aunt’s death and burial. 

“Her children are all well provided for 
and she left two hundred dollars to me. 
I’m so glad for the children’s sake. I do 
so hope to be able to buy a little home 
for them some day, and this will make 
quite a start toward it,” finished Lisby 
with a sad little smile. 

“Yes, I’m glad she remembered you,” 
said Abigail, heartily. The welfare of 
Lisby and the little ones ever appealed 
strongly to her. 

“T shall put it in the bank,” went on 
Lisby, “ until—” but the remainder of the 
sentence was lost on Abigail, who rose 
hastily and stood inthe open door. Dick 
Lancy was coming up the path, flicking 
the grass with his riding whip. His horse 
was tied at the gate. 

“I’m earlier than I intended to be, 
Abby, but the man I want to see will be 
at new Hampton to-night, and I must go 
at once or lose the contract. Did you 
get—” he lowered his voice on catching 
sight of Lisby’s dark-crowned head with- 
in and looked significantly at Abigail. 

“Yes; but—but—I thought you were to 
see him to-morrow, when—” she faltered. 

“He is called away on business, and 
can’t possibly be there to-morrow. I 
must see him to-night or not at all, and 
it is just ten minutes till train time,” 
pulling out his watch. 

Conscious of her own embarrassment, 
of Lisby’s proximity, and of Dick’s grow- 
ing impatience, poor Abigail hastily en- 
tered the inner room and took from the 
drawer the small silk bag, neatly tied. 

The children had vanished, and, anx- 
ious to guard her secret from Lisby, she 
quickly delivered the package into Dick 
Lancy’s keeping. 

“It will save time and trouble to-mor- 
tow,” said Dick, stowing it carefully 
away; “and now to catch that train.” 

He galloped off, leaving a whirl of 
dust in the grass-bordered road behind 
him. That evening, long after Lisby 
and the twins had departed, Abigail sat 


where they had left her, on the old stone 
doorstep — thinking — thinking — while 
the soft pink haze of twilight deepened 
into purple shadows. 

There was an early train from New 
Hampton at eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing; but ten o’clock struck and Dick had 
not appeared. Abigail paced uneasily 
back and forth, scarcely taking her eyes 
from the road. She wore a new brown 
dress and a soft pink collar that ill be- 
came her. “He must have missed the 
train; maybe he'll drive over; it’s only 
seven miles,” she mused. 

Noon came and passed. Abigail had 
no appetite, and a strange undefinable 
fear was growing upon her. Three 
o’clock;—she dropped into a chair by 
the window and sat in tense, miserable 
uncertainty. Presently Tim Barker came 
whistling up the path, his scythe on his 
shoulder. “Want yer grass cut to-day, 
Miss Dean?” 

“No; not to-day,” replied Abigail. 

Tim fanned himself with his straw hat. 
“Reckon you heerd the news,” he ven- 
tured. 

“What news?” said Abigail faintly. 

“*Bout that high-falutin’ Lancy feller. 
Borried all the money he could, an’ 
forged his uncle’s name at the bank, an’ 
then cleaned out with his pockets full; 
went last night, they say. The sheriff's 
after ‘im, but I reckon they won't git ’im.” 

Abigail sat rigid and speechless, her 
blanched face mercifully shaded by the 
clustering vines Suddenly, asshe gazed, 
Tim’s short, squat figure took on a 
strangely grotesque, shapeless appear- 
ance, and the pink hollyhocks danced up 
and down about him. She heard the 
sound of his voice, as he turned to de- 
part; then earth and sky and sun-flecked 
meadows melted together in one great 
blur, and her head dropped on the nerve- 
less arm resting on the window sill. For 
the first time in her life Abigail Dean 
had fainted. 


Il. 


A week had passed since Dick Lancy’s 
sudden and dishonorable departure,—a 
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week of silent misery to Abigail, whose 
wounded pride survived every other 
emotion. The very treachery of the 
man had blasted every tender feeling 
she had cherished for him. Ezra Bland 
was away, and not even Lisby knew for 
a certainty the extent of Abigail's loss. 
Her cheeks tingled when she thought of 
the gossiping tongues only waiting for 
the knowledge of her folly. 

It was ten o'clock of a fair August 
morning. Abigail stood by the window 
and gazed with unseeing eyes at the 
wealth of color in the sunlit garden below. 

She had just learned from a passing 
neighbor that the Woonstock bank had 
failed, also that Ezra Bland had returned. 
As to the bank failure, that mattered 
little to her now, while Ezra Bland’s 
coming was a bitter reminder of a more 
bitter reality. 

She was a beggar. The very roof 
above her head was hers no longer. Mr. 
Bland had been her father’s friend, and 
when, a week ago, she had signed away 
her right to the old home, he had said 
kindly, “If you change your mind, Abby, 
I’ll let you have it back at the same price 
I give you for it.” 

She wondered, miserably, if she would 
be able to rent it of him. 

Rent it—the old home, whose every 
nook and corner was as dear to her as 
the breath of life; whose every tree and 
shrub and flower seemed a part of her 
very self? It was the home of her child- 
hood, the strength and refuge of her lone 


womanhood. O, it could not be that she. 


had cast it from her! She shivered as 
with an ague, and, yielding to pent-up 
emotion, she bowed her head and wept 


for the home as she had never wept for | 


the lover. Gradually her grief subsided, 
and she was able to think more clearly. 

Of Lisby’s unquestioning faith and 
generous heart, she had nodoubt. Dear, 
patient, cheerful Lisby, whose frail 
strength was severely taxed by the bur- 
den of incessant toil. And the bank — 
she remembered, with a little shock of 
pain, that Lisby’s newly acquired legacy 
must have been swallowed up in that. 


O, the bitterness of the “might have 
beens!” But for her own blind folly, she 
might now be able to offer Lisby and the 
little ones a home until the future was 
better assured. As she pondered there 
came the sound of childish voices, and 
Ben’s round face peeped in at the door, 
while Bess followed close at his heels. 

Lisby had considerately left them at 
home on the occasion of her most recent 
calls, so Abigail had not seen them for a 
week. The sight of their fresh young 
faces inspired her with something akin 
to pleasure. 

“Mother’s comin’ after while,” said 
Ben. “She’s gone to find out about — 
O—’bout somethin’—’tain’t a coal bank, 
nor a river bank, but just a bank, ain’t it, 
Bess?” 

Abigail kissed the rosy faces and they 
scampered off to familiar haunts. A 
week had seemed a long time to them. 

There was a whispered conference in 
the corner, followed by a sly poking 
about the sewing machine, all of which 
escaped Abigail’s notice, so deeply was 
she absorbed in meditation. But pres- 
ently a small hand touched hers softly, 
and Bess’s voice asked, “Aunt Abby, 
did you see our show tickets?” 

“No; dear.” 

“They was in the machine drawer, an’ 
now they’re gone.” 

Still Abigail failed to evince the proper 
interest in the missing tickets. Bess 
fidgeted and looked imploringly at Ben, 
who gallantly came to the rescue and 
said boldly: 

“We tied ’em up in a little bag an’ put 
*em in the machine that day an’ forgot 
"em.” 

“Tied them up in a little bag?” Abi- 
gail was interested now. 

Ben ¢hrust his hands in his pockets 
and looked embarrassed. 

“ What kind of a bag was it, and where 
did you get it?” 

“Why, it was just a little small bag, 
and there wasn’t anything but some old 
dirty paper in it. We found it in the 
drawer, and we took the paper out and 
put our tickets in—” 
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Abigail rose suddenly, trembling in 
every limb. “You took the paper out 
and put your tickets in the bag?” she 
repeated slowly, as if trying to impress 
it on her mind. 

“Yes’m,” faltered Ben, dimly con- 
scious that his sin had found him out. 
“Twas the day mamma came home, an’ 
you an’ her was talkin’ in the other room, 
an’—an’ Bess ’nd me went to catch but- 
terflies and forgot to ask you if—,” 
“Where is the paper you took out of the 
bag?” asked Abigail, calmly as possible. 

Ben turned to the machine, thrust a 
chubby hand into the drawer, and drew 
forth a small, compact roll of dingy-col- 
ored paper. 

For the second time in her life, Abigail 
felt as though she was going to faint. 

Her fingers closed on the roll in a quick, 
bewildered fashion, and she sank into the 
chair, while Ben and his companion in 
guilt, awed by the look on her face, tip- 
toed into the other room to await develop- 
ments. 


Abigail counted and recounted the bills 
with eager, shaking fingers. There was 
the eight hundred dollars—thanks to 
Providence and the twins! 

The sudden transition from the depths 
of utter dejection, to even the foot-hills of 
happiness, proved too much for Abigail’s 
self-control. She laughed until she cried; 
then, sobbing and wiping her eyes, she 
cried until she laughed again; while the 
twins, divided between curiosity and 
alarm, alternately peeped in at the door 
and scampered down to the gate, with 
the hope that mamma would come. But 
Abigail had not forgotten her preservers, 
and she presently descended on them 
with such a lap-full of good things as 
amply atoned for loss of their valued 
property. 

Two days later, Ezra Bland signed and 
surrendered the deed that restored to Abi- 
gail her former independence. 

“ Abby Dean ain’t no sich a fool as some 
folks might think,” he chuckled as he 
pocketed the money. 








MRS. SIMPSON’S POODLE. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN, 


By LAuRA BLANCHE THORNELY. 


RS. SIMPSON disliked dogs, espe- 
cially poodles, and one could hard- 

ly blame her after her long apprenticeship 
at Aunt Jane’s, where she had entire care 
of little B:jou—attending to his bed, food, 
bath, combing, and daily airing, until his 
cleverest trick was detestable to her. For 
he was not one of those little ordinary 
poodles, which goes blinking inoffeusively 
around, with his hair over his eyes, but 
was a trained dog that Aunt Jane had 
bought at a bargain, from the proprietor 
of a dog show, which had disbanded in 
their town. Very knowing he was, too. 
Aunt Jane used to beguile many weary 
hours, sitting in her invalid chair watch- 
ing Bijou perform his tricks. She had 


only to wave her hand, and he would 
pass from one feat to another, stopping 
now and then to shake his silky white 
hair out of his very knowing little bright 
eyes, and to wait a moment for a look of 
approbation or a lump of sugar, which 
last always came as a final reward, and 
was a signal to him that his work was 
over. 

Very willingly did the niece give up 
this life of attending the wealthy invalid 
and her dog, to become goddess of Mr. 
Simpson’s home, and to sit opposite Mr. 
Simpson at the table every morning, 
pouring coffee for himself and son. One 
morning after performing these agree- 
able duties, as she sat reading the paper, 
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she gave a little sigh of comfort, think- 
ing of her changed position. But just 
then the morning mail arrived, and she 
was filled with grief when she read a 
letter from her aunt’s lawyer officially 
notifying her of the death of her bene- 
factress. But when she came to the dis- 
position of her aunt’s property, her grief 
was changed to despair, for instead of 
the expected legacy, her aunt had left 
her that most valued treasure, darling 
little Bijou, stating that she knew he 
would receive from her the most loving 
and conscientious care. 

That poor little dog did have the most 
miserable time of it! He no sooner pre- 
sented himself at the kitchen door, with 
a sociable little wag of his stumpy tail, 
than the cook rushed at him, dish-cloth in 
hand. And he was always getting tangled 
up in John’s long legs in the dark hall. 

The one friend to whom he could look 
for a sympathizing pat was fat little Mr. 
Simpson,—and even his favor was for- 
feited when Bijou was found one day on 
his writing desk, complacently chewing 
the remains of an important document. 
Mrs. Simpson was too conscientious to 
mistreat him. His bed was the warmest 
and his food the best the house af- 
forded, but as she drove him back into 
the front yard and closed the gate, one 
Sunday morning he realized her general 
disapproval of him, just as a baby some- 
times instinctively detects a want of sym- 
pathy in an older person. 

He went obediently back into the house 
and stood for some time gazing through 
the parlor window at the deserted street. 
A sad look came into his eyes, and now 
and then a plaintive whine escaped 
him, and I am not sure but several tears 
made their way down his silky coat to the 
carpet. Who shall say that in his little 
dog mind there were not loving memories 
of other scenes and former companions, 
and that it was not in quest of these that 
he soon stole out and trotted down the 
walk? 


In church the famous tenor had scaled 
the heights “away up in G,” and safely 


descended without a break. The spruce 
young ushers, with high collars, toothpick 
shoes of russet leather and lawn neckties, 
had made a successful raid upon the con- 
gregation, and captured in their butterfly 
nets numerous dimes and nickels, to 
which Mrs. Simpson complacently added 
a shining gold piece for foreign missions, 
capping the silver dollar of her rival in 
society. 

The minister was well under way with his 
sermon. Mrs. Simpson sat in her pew be- 
side her step-son, dutifully listening, while 
across the aisle her rival stopped her cal- 
culations as to whom to invite to her next 
reception, to listen to the stirring words 
of the minister; and a general air of in- 
terest prevailed throughout the church, 
when, al] unobserved, little Bijou slipped 
through the baize door with a late comer. 
After looking a moment around on the 
unfamiliar scene, he gradually made his 
way up to the front of the church, along 
the side aisle, stopping first to sniff sus- 
piciously at the man with the brown wig 
who sat on the back seat; then, looking 
in a puzzled way into the face of the one- 
eyed girl, who was scribbling in a hymn- 
book; farther down the aisle he picked 
up the crumbs dropped from the small 
girl’s caraway cookie; then passed the 
young man who vainly endeavored 
without the aid of a back button, to 
keep his collar from crawling up his 
neck. Nearing the front he blinked ap- 
provingly at the little deaf woman with 
her ear-trumpet, who smiled tranquilly 


.as she listened, literally catching the 


words as they fell from the pulpit. Bijou 
seeing a man talking and gesticulating 
to the people, was reminded of his circus 
life, and was instantly aroused, and fired 
with all the enthusiasm his doggish mind 
could contain. 

The sermon was a fine one and Mrs. 
Simpson was lost to all else until, dis- 
turbed by the suppressed giggles of the 
girls behind her, she turned and gave 
them a reproving look. Noticing that 
their attention was directed toward the 
front, she looked that way and, to her 
horror, saw Bijou on the platform, stand- 
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ing on his hind legs, reaching out his 
paw for the minister to shake! The tra- 
ditional ‘‘cold chills” ran down Mrs. 
Simpson’s back and the perspiration 
broke out through every pore. Her first 
thought was of her humiliation before 
Mrs. Nowell-Brown, and she turned her 
pallid face that way, only to meet the 
amused but exultant smile of her rival. 
Her face flushed scarlet and she dropped 
her head in mortification, but quickly 
raised it again as she heard the titters 
around her. 

Bijou was much disgusted that his 
advances were not noticed by the min- 
ister; but as that reverend gentleman was 
still waving his hand, the dog evidently 
considered it was his duty to continue, so 
one trick was followed by another in 
quick succession: walking on his hind 
legs, then on his fore legs, bowing, waltz- 
ing, etc., finishing with a flying leap into 
a chair, turning a somersault on the way. 
Here, sinking back into the soft cush- 
ions, he assumed the position of a gentle- 
man, with his legs crossed and his head 
leaning on his paw, with a weary, dis- 
gusted air. 

The minister, deep in his subject, sud- 
deoly realized that his whole audience 
was in paroxysms of suppressed laugh- 
ter. He turned and, for the first time, 
saw Bijou. Concluding it was some prac- 
tical joke, in a dignified manner he called 
upon the sexton to “ take the animal from 
the house.” 

This was more easily said than done; 


for Bijou, conciuding that the fun had 
just begun, sprang lightly off the chair, 
and, when the rheumatic old sexton 
stooped down to take him with both hands, 
the dog jumped airily through his arms, 
alighting on the floor below. 

Up to this time Mrs. Simpson’s forlorn 
hope had been that very few would know 
whose dog he was; but just here Bijou 
spied his mistress and came hipity-hop 
along the aisle on his hind feet to her, ex- 
pecting his usual reward of loaf sugar. 

Meantime the feelings of the congrega- 
tion had reached such a climax that they 
were uncontrollable. Some held hand- 
kerchiefs to their mouths; others buried 
their faces on the backs of the seats in 
front of them; while the half-dozen little 
boys on the front seat, who, though nearly 
convulsed with laughter, had made no 
outbreak, now fairly rolled over each oth- 
er, as they gave vent to their mirth. 

Poor Mrs. Simpson realized there was 
but one course to pursue, and she braced 
herself to take it. Covered with humili- 
ation and shame, but with lips pressed 
tightly together and eyes blazing with sup- 
pressed wrath, she clutched the hymn- 
book under one arm and the poodle under 
the other, and swept up the aisle and out 
of the church door. The last the congre- 
gation heard of Bijou was a parting yelp, 
caused by a possibly pious but by no 
means gentle squeeze from his incensed 
mistress. 

This was Bijou’s first and, it is needless 
to say, his last visit to church. 





AWAKENED. 


S A mute viol, that, for hopeless years 
Had felt but unskilled fingers on its strings, 


My heart was tuneless. 


Now, alive to song, 


Each chord cries out in joy, each glad note sings, 
Because .a master hand has held it once 

And tuned its rude contriving to a song. 
Men cannot Say it is a soulless thing, 

Though it gave only discords for so long. 


Nora Barnhart. 











By Mrs. MINNIE R. SMITH. 


HE sat in her dingy little room, her 
tired hands folded upon her lap. 

All day she had labored in the office, 
until her eyes ached with weariness and 
the long columns of figures seemed never 
ending. It was New Year’s eve and 
within her breast she bore the same old 
heartache she had borne every day and 
every night of the old year,—only just 
now it seemed intensified and harder to 


bear because there was so much merry-. 


making abouther. But nog in the house. 
It was a boarding house—not a fashiona- 
ble one, but on a street once fashionable, 


now given over to strictly respectable — 


people of no particular type, with many 
rooms to rent in the rear of the houses 
and on the upper floors, but, as yet, with 
few signs of “ Furnished Rooms” in the 
windows. 

The medical student and the book- 
keeper on the third floor front had 
ordered carriages and had gone to the 
reception at Morrison’s. The society 
man with the vapid smile and curled 
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mustache had betaken himself toa round 
of calls, to murmur soft nothings to every 
pretty girl who had not the wit to parry 
them. The daughter of the house, a 
dark-eyed, rose-lipped dream of beauty 
in white and green, had flitted tothe ball 
accompanied by the favorite boarder. 
The elocutionist who raved, in practice, 
above her six nights of the week, was 
dining out. The fair aspirants for theat- 
rical honors were indulging in the simple 
joy of being home with mother. Even 
the transient traveling man, the scoffer 
and the cynic, who looked at the world 
with world-weary eyes, had gone to seek 
his pleasure and polish his wit elsewhere. 
The little fair-haired landlady rocked and 
placidly read in her room, stopping occa- 
sionally to glance with a sigh at the big 
basket of mending on the table beside 
her, and to soothe with moistened lips the 
smart of the little pin-pricked forefinger. 
The laughter, the jests, the snatches from 
the opera had all died away and the 
house was quite still. At other times it 
had seemed vibrant with life long after 
its departure, but now all the warmth of 
human things seemed gone out of it, and 
there was a stillness as of death. It was 
right that the old year should die so qui- 
etly, she thought, as her eyes wandered 
about the little room. Music and song had 
long since ceased to have part in her life. 

Everything in the little room was old 
and faded. The carpet had long since 
lost its pattern—the blue and white now 
a dingy grey. Two little rockers, a cot- 
bed, a small book case and a faded screen 
concealing a dressing case was the only 
furniture. 
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** She sat in her dingy little room, her tired hands folded upon her lap.” 


With a sob in her throat, she looked 
at the one dainty etching on the wall. 
Bestowed by a once loved friend, now 
hopelessiy alienated, it was a pitiful 
reminder of the days of her lost happi- 
ness. There was the bridge on which 
they had stood in the moonlight, and she 
had plighted her maiden troth. She 
remembered how the frost had sparkled 
on the rails of the old fence at the right, 
on the naked trees, on the motionless 
reeds and the long grasses at the brink of 
the frozen stream. How beautiful was 
that night! How blessed were they two 
—all alone, with the grand, full stillness 
of Nature about them! O, Youth and 
Life, how sweet you are, and how 
mourned when you are gone! 

Next, her eyes rested on sweet-faced 
Madonna and Child, and the tired head 
was bowed low. Far away on a wind- 
swept prairie was a little mound of earth. 
That which was beneath — covered deep 

6 


and warm with the snows of winter— 
would never know pain or sorrow now. 
She was glad of that. 

Those happy people would soon be 
coming home. Only a few hours before, 
a gay young girl had stood in her door 
and thoughtlessly exclaimed, “ Why, how 
forlorn!” “Forlorn?” Yes, that was 
true, and old and faded—and oh, so tired! 
Years of health and usefulness, of lofty 
unrealized ambitions all gone now! 
Widowed—worse than widowed—hbereft 
of trusted friends, of home and means of 
sustenance—was there anything to live 
for? She glanced aside at the Nttle mir- 
ror which hung opposite her. The 
pathetic eyes were dim, the face was 
drawn and white, and the mouth, once 
praised for its beauty, drooped nerve- 
lessly. Old, and faded and tired! What 
matter if the heart was still young and full 
of passionate yearning for love and happi- 
ness ? Who cared to open the book of 
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her life and scan its pages? Some of 
those pages were red with the blood of 
her heart’s pain. Some were blurred 
with tears for errors recorded there. 
Some were pure white, too. Who cared 
to look, or even to write: a message of 
love—a New Year’s greeting upon them ? 

Once more the brown head sank and 
the wistful eyes closed. God pity the 
lonely on New Year's eve! 


The clock had long since tolled the 
hour, slowly—pathetically—as if loath 
to part with its own silvery chimes. 
The Old Year had lingered on the thresh- 
old of the New and slowly crept away. 
The landlady’s rose-lipped daughter had 
slipped by the door, her pretty dress 
rumpled, her eyes shining in youth’s glad 
triumph,—for she had been the belle of 
the ball. The society man had passed, 


too, his steps a trifle unsteady, the vapid 
smile gone and the glib tongue silent. 
The medical student had bounded up the 
stairs, almost noiselessly, but two steps 
at atime, the lithe form unwearied, the 
dark eyes luminous. He was thinking 
with quickened breath of the kiss which 
still lay on his lips like a rose leaf, his 
arms still warm, from having held his 
love under the mistletoe in the dimly 
lighted hall at parting. 

Life is so sweet and full to hearts of 
youth that are to sorrow and to grief un- 
known. What wonder that they have no 
thought to give to that which lies just 
within the door they pass,— the upturned 
face all still and white, with no expres- 
sion of suffering upon it—only a holy, 
calm —for God, in the fullness of His 
love and pity, has cared for the lonely 
one and taken her home. 








WOMEN’S CLUB DEPARTMENT. 


By HARRIET C. TOWNER. 


COMPARISON of methods and an 

estimate of the scope of the work 
undertaken may be made from the reports 
from the State Federations ot Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska and lowa, 
given this month. It is noted with pleas- 
ure that increasing attention is given to 
a study of the science of education, so 
wisely suggested by the General Feder- 
ation. This subject, together with the 
establishment of free public libraries, is 
everywhere receiving the thoughtful con- 
sideration of club women and there are 
few state federations which do not give 
the presentation and discussion of educa- 
tional conditions in the state an important 
place upon the program at their annual 
meetings. The State Federations of 
Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri have this 
year prepared programs to be given in 
connection with the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, thus bringing club women in 


touch with the educators of the state, 
and laying the foundation for intelligent 
coéperation. 

WISCONSIN...... The first annual con- 
vention of the W. S. F. W. C., which was 
held at Oshkosh, November roth-1!th is 
of the past, but the influence is being felt 
in every line of club work inthe State. It 
was a great and unqualified success, and 
that it was so is due both to Mrs. C. S. 
Morris, the President,who madea graceful 
and tactful presiding officer, and to the 
program committee, of which Mrs. W. K. 
Galloway, of Eau Claire, was Chairman. 
There wasa large gathering of represent- 
ative club women, some of the clubs in 
the nearer cities attending almost en 
masse. Miss Harriet Cecil Magee wel- 
comed the Federation, on behalf of the six 
Federated Clubs of Oshkosh, the hostesses 
of the occasion, and each was ingenuous- 
ly and gracefully voiced, using its emblem 
and motive. Mrs. Morris’ response was 
bright and witty, and her address which 
followed was scholarly and filled with 
helpful, practical suggestions. Educa- 
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tional subjects were discussed during the 
whole of the first afternoon. The papers 
and reports were admirable. That from 
the educational committee, given by the 
chairman, Mrs. Gram, showed that in 
eleven cities the clubs have taken up 
special work for the public schools. The 
report contained practical suggestions for 
the future and ended with a program for 
departments, on this subject, covering one 
meeting a month for a club year. At its 
conclusion the resolution was adopted to 
petition the Legislature for the appoint- 
ment of two women, additional members 
of the State Board of Control. A paper 
was read by Mrs. Allen on “ Child-study 
and its Relation to Education.” Miss 
Tanner talked on “Art in our Public 
Schools” and Mrs. McCue told of the 
Madison Housekeepers’ League, the ob- 
ject of which is to place cooking in the 
public schools, to raise the standard of 
domestic service, and create a more com- 
plete sympathy between the housekeeper 
and her assistants. 

On Wednesday evening a reception 
was tendered the delegates and visiting 
guests by the Oshkoshclubs. Mrs. Hen- 
rotin arrived just in time to receive with 
the officers and presidents of the clubs. 
This was a brilliant affair and brought 
about a pleasant social relation between 
those who had previously been strangers. 
Thursday morning the general subject 
considered was reciprocity and library 
work. The aim of both of these com- 
mittees is broad; the first to bring about 
an exchange of papers among federated 
clubs, and also assist, through its circu- 
lars, in furnishing them with the best 
lecturers at prices within reach of even 
the smallestclubs. The Library Commit- 
tee is pushing traveling library work, and 
before long will be able to furnish clubs 
in out-of-the-way places a full set of 
books with which to pursue almost any 
line of study. 

Miss L. E. Stearns, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, spoke 
on “Library Interests in Wisconsin.” 
As a direct result of this talk, now, three 
weeks later, Marinette has established a 
traveling library association, and has re- 
ceived the offer, through one of its prom- 
inent club women, of a public library 
building, to be second to none in the 
State, when the present library shall be 

laced by the city on a sure financial 

asis. The Green Bay Shakespeare Club 
and Woman’s Club are about taking up 
traveling library work for Brown county, 
one library being ready to start out. Miss 
Schreiber, of the Milwaukee Normal, 
closed a very interesting program bya 
talk on “ What Shall Children Read ?” 


The last afternoon was one of the most 
valuable of all, when club methods and 
plans of work were compared in a sym- 
posium of the literary club, the depart- 
ment club, the art club and the musical 
club. 

The convention closed Thursday even- 
ing, November 11th. Mrs.W. H. Upham 
opened the program with a delightful 
paper on “ The Club Woman as Moiher.” 
Mrs. John Vance Cheney, of Chicago, 
gave a scholarly address on “ The Rela- 
tion of the New Education in Music to 
Life,” and Mrs. Henrotin, the admired 
and respected President of the G. F. W. 
C., gave a fine address.—E//a Hoes-Ne- 
ville, Corresponding Secretary. 


MICHIGAN...... The third annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Federation 
was held inthe Masonic Temple, Saginaw, 
November 9, 10 and 11. Eleven clubs 
were admitted to the Federation, increas- 
ing the membership tog7. Mrs. Sallie T. 
Barber gave a happy address of welcome 
in the name of “ Madame Saginaw,” who 
extended her hand with her heart in it to 
every guest, and welcomed them to “her 
house party on the banks of the River 
Saginaw.” She traced briefly the material 
and educational development of the city, 
and paid a tribute to the women of Sagi- 
naw, who maintain five distinct, separate 
charities, each in a modern structure that 
any city might be proud of, and exclu- 
sively officered and managed by the lead- 
ing women of Saginaw. Following a 
brief and equally happy response by Mrs. 
Emma A. Fox, President of the Federa- 
tion, Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland, Ph. D., of 
Ann Arbor, addressed a large audience on 
“The Educational Work of Women’s 
Clubs.” Mrs. Sunderland’s address was 
a message to club women to awaken to 
the power and responsibility which are 
theirs. “Club women must render back 
to society something for what they 
have received. Women should be intelli- 
gent upon living issues, not merely read- 
ers of books. Women’s clubs should 
study systematically, earnestly, week 
after week, the living issues, making them- 
selves students in good earnest. There 
is no use talking about doing something 
until intelligence can be carried into the 
work.” Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee, M. 
D., of Washington, D.C., gave an erudite 
and entertaining paper, “A Woman's 
Name,” the aim of which was to show the 
reasons why every human being should 
have a name which should designate that 
person’s individuality. The Club Organ- 
ization Committee reported the compila- 
tion of a Michigan club directory which 
shows that there are nine thousand club 
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women in Michigan, more than four thou- 
sand of whom are inthe Federation. The 
chairman of this committee, Mrs. F. C. 
Rosenberg, also voiced the following 
thoughts: “It is a problem how to reach 
the women in the remote districts; but it 
must be done if we fulfill our obligations 
to womanhood. The great defect in the 
organized club is exclusiveness. Instead 
of inviting to their intellectual feasts 
those whom the feast would most benefit, 
and who are starving for mental food, 
only those are invited who will presum- 
ably shine most brilliantly on the club 

rogram or those who lead in a social way. 
Take in the working girl, whose starved 
life craves for recreation.” 

The Lecture Course Committee re- 
ported a printed list of papers by club 
women for “Reciprocity” days. The 
committee on Household Economics re- 
ported valuable work in stimulating in- 
terest in the home sciences. 

The Legislative Committee did good 
work in securing the interest and co- 
operation of clubs in an effort to secure 
women physicians in asylums for the in- 
sane where female patients are confined; 
also to secure two women trustees on the 
board of each of our asylums for the in- 
sane. The appointment of Mrs. Jane M. 
Kinney, of Port Huron, to the position of 
trustee on the board of the Pontiac asy- 
lum, a position which holds six years, is 
doubtless due to this wide interest among 
women. 

The report of the committee to advance 
the interests of women in the University 
of Michigan brought out some interest- 
ing facts. The degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy has been conferred by our Uni- 
versity upon eight women, six of whom 
earned the degree by a course of study, 
and two, Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone and 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, received 
the degree in recognition of service to 
the cause of education. The master’s 
degree has been conferred upon eighty 
women, and thirteen hundred others hold 
degrees. One-fifth of all the students are 
women. One hundred and fifty pro- 
fessors, assistant professors and instruct- 
ors are employed in the University. Of 
these one professor is a woman, Dr. Eliza 
M. Mosher. There is one instructor with 
several assistants. Mrs. Sunderland ap- 
pealed to the women to aid in awaken- 
ing public opinion to the need of more 
women in these places. 


The election of officers resulted as 


follows: 
. mien Anna A. Palmer, Saginaw, 
First Vice-President—Mrs. Martha A. Keating, 
Muskegon. 


Second Vice-President— Mrs. Frank E. Withey, 


Manistee. RKeélected : 
Seeerttas Secretary—Mrs. Florence I. Bulson, 
Jackson. elected. 


Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Pamelia A. 


Patterson, Detroit. 


Treasurer—Mrs. Mary L. Ambler, Northville. 
Reélected 


Directors—Miss Flora J. Beadle, 
Mrs., Belle M. Perry, Charlotte. 

It was voted to recommend that each club 
secure a copy ofa paper on “ The Schools 
a Moral Factor in the Nation,” which 
was read by Miss Margaret J. Evans, of 
Northfield, Minn., at the biennial meet- 
ing of the General Federation, and have 
the paper carefully read and discussed. 
A committee of three was selected to rep- 
resent the Federation at the annual meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association in 
Lansing in December, who shall convey 
to that body some suitable expression of 
the interest of the federated clubs in the 
educational progress of our State, and who 
shall report at the next annual meeting 
whatever they deem desirable to be 
brought to the clubs from the Association. 
The Program Committee of next year 
was requested to have a paper prepared 
on the subject, “The Relation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs to the Schools, and the Physi- 
cal, Mental, Artistic and Moral Progress 
of the Children of the State.” 

With regard to Michigan traveling 
libraries, Mrs. Mary Spencer, State Libra- 
rian, told the conv eatls n that the interest 
in it was growing, and that 125 were in 
circulation, 

Able papers were presented on “Mich- 
igan—Romance and Heroism in its His- 
tory,” “Our Public School System,” “The 
Relation of Women to our State Chari- 
table Institutions,” “The Relation of the 
Club to the City,” “How shall the Busy 
Housekeeper tind time for the Club?” 
“How shall the Busy Club Woman find 
time for Housekeeping?” “Hospitality 
and Art for Women's Clubs,” all so re- 
plete with helpful suggestions that it is 
regretted thev cannot be reviewed in de- 
tail.—lrma TZ. Jones. 


Hastings; 





MINNESOTA...... The third annual con- 
vention of the Minnesota Federation gath- 
ered in the auditorium of Park Avenue 
Church in St. Paul on October 27th. The 
meeting was called to order by Miss 
Margaret J. Evans, of Northfield, who 
has presided over this body since its 
organization in December, 1894. Eighty 
clubs were reported as belonging to the 
Federation, which gives a constituency 
of about three thousand women. 

The growth of the Federation during 
the past year has been very rapid, and 
this growth is not alone in numbers but 
in interest and power. During the year 
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it has introduced two bills into the Legis- 
lature. One, for an amendment to the 
constitution, admitting women to library 
boards and to vote on library matters, 
was carried easily; the other, for the pro- 
motion of a trav eling library system, was 
lost by two votes; but an active campaign 
will be carried on for this work during 
the next Legislature. 

Among the reports read, perhaps the 
one of the most general interest was that 
of Mrs. Alger W. French, of Minneapolis, 
whose duties as Corresponding Secretary 
oblige her to keep more closely in touch 
with the various clubs than any of the 
other officers. The report of the standing 
Committee on Town and Country Clubs, 
was also very interesting, showing gain 
of interest in this line of work. The 
methods of carrying on this work of 
course differ with the conditions of differ- 
ent places, but the aim is ever the same; 
to brighten the lives of the country women 
and to broaden those of the town women. 
In some cases this has been achieved by 
a meeting of town clubs at the homes of 
country women, and in others by the 
establishment of rest-rooms in the market 
towns, for the comfort and entertainment 
of wives and children of farmers. The 
Woman's Club of Rochester has carried 
this scheme to the fullest development 
thus far attained. It has established rooms 
for this purpose,and shows a register of 634 
names in August and 750 in September, 
and they estimate that this is probably 
not over haif of those who have used it. 

The rooms have books and pretty fur- 
nishings, a place to prepare and eat 
lunches, and a nursery with crib and cot 
and toilet appliances. 

The keynote of the meeting was struck 

Mrs. W. C. Masterman of Stillwater. 
She pointed out how the club life and les- 
sons could be brought into touch with all 
the phases of home; and how the home 
spirit exerted a refining influence upon 
theclub. This was followed by papers on 
“ Housekeeping and Home Making,” asa 
science and as an art, by Mrs. George 
Rupley of Duluth, and by Mrs. Channing 
Seabury of St. Paul. Mrs. Rupley drew 
a distinction between housekeeping as 
a theory, which is but a fad, and house- 
keeping as a practice, which is a natural 
and intelligent growth. 

A talk on “ The Work of the Mothers’ 
Clubs,” by Mrs. Thomas Yapp of St. Paul, 
and the afternoon closed with a paper on 
“Household Economics—lIts Place in 
Mothers’ Clubs,” by Mrs. M. F. Bowen of 
Minneapolis. 

The evening session included the an- 
nual address of the President, which the 
women of the Federation have learned to 
look forward to as an event. 

Among other papers for the evening was 


an address by Mrs. Ella Lane Bower of 
Chicago, on “ Industrial Education,” also 
one on “Art in Everyday Life,” by Mrs. 
Edith M. Conant of Wells. 

Among the papers read on the third day 

were: “Minnesota Library Interests,” by 
Mrs. G. H. Ranney of St. Paul; “ An Ob- 
ject Lesson in the Study of Art,” by Mrs. 
H. C. Barbank of St. Paul; “The Club 
and the Schools,” by Mrs. T. K. Gray of 
Minneapolis, and “Plans for Furthering 
the Library Interests of the State,” by 
Mrs. W. B. Leach, of Minneapolis. 

A thoughtful and earnest paper was 
given by Mrs Alma Pattee Washburn, 
of Duluth, on “The Sense of Personal 
Responsibility.” Mrs. Elaine Goodale 
Eastman, of St. Paul, gave a crisp, force- 
ful talk on “ The Duties of Motherhood,” 
claiming that women should not regard 
marriage and devotion to family cares as a 
sacrifice, but rather as a surrender of self 
and self-interests. W. W. Pendergast, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
spoke of the relations of the Federation, 
and of women in general, to the public 
schools. 

Miss Young, principal of Albert Lea 
College, read a paper on the necissity 
for a unity in the factors of education, 
the mother, the teacher, and the librarian. 

The convention adjourned to meet next 
autumn in Winona. The mid-winter 
social function of this body will be held 
in Minneapolis, probably in the latter 
part of February. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

President — Miss Margaret J. Evan 

Vice-Presidents— ~ M.B.W qhber, Mrs. H. A. 


Tomlinson, Mrs. Th. opold, Mrs. Dennis 
Follett, Mrs. ~" : Ld, Mrs. A. E. Giddings, 


Mrs. L. C. Lord. 
Recording Secretary — Mrs. J. L. Washburn. 


Treasurer — Mrs. E G. Butts. 

Auditor— Mrs. C. E, Conant. 

Owing to the resignation of Mrs. French, 
the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Conant 
has been appointed to fill that office, thus 
rendering vacant the office of Auditor, 
which wiil be tilled by appointment. 





IOWA...... The directory of the lowa 
Federation of Women's Clubs issued in 
August of this year reports 181 clubs be- 
longing to the Federation. The gain 
from the directory of 1896 is not an in- 
considerable number; at that time there 
were 145 clubs enumerated. The jour- 
nalist should have no dearth of items 
when there is such a wealth of wisdom 
from which to garner. A circular has 
been sent to each secretarv of the fed- 
erated clubs, setting forth the work and 
earnestly inviting the co-operation of all 
clubs in the Federation. 

Mrs. Emma Van Vechten, President of 
I. F. W. C., endorsed the plan of sending 
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a circular letter to each club, and she 


added, “I wish there was some law to 
compel secretaries to take prompt 
action.’ 


Quite a number of interesting pro- 
— have already been received. From 

enox comes a well arranged and very 
attractive appearing booklet containing 
the seventh annual announcement of the 
M. F. C. Club. This club entered the 
Federation in June, 1897. The work of 
this year is for the most part American 
history and literature. 

The calendar of the Nevada Woman's 
Club is of a varied character, which will 
insure interesting papers and discus- 
sions. One meeting is devoted to “House- 
hold Economy” and the next to “Ancient 
Mexico.” In close communion are the 
subjects of “English Myths and Leg- 
ends” and “History of Grains.” 

In Des Moines are twelve clubs be- 
longing to the Federation. The Wo- 
man’s Club in its numerous divisions 
discusses many questions. At a recent 
meeting Mrs. A. H. McVey read a paper 
on “ Education in the Hame,” which was 
of a most practical and pertinent charac- 
ter. She maintains that in adopting two 
codes of living and of morals, one for the 
daughter and one for the son, a very seri- 
ous mistake has been made, and much of 
the suffering, disease and crime incident 
to our time is due to the neglect of the 
correct moral training of the sons. 

The Tourist Club of Des Moines held 
a meeting recently at which time inter- 
esting personal experiences of travel 
abroad were presented by a number of 
ladies. 

The Friday Club of Newton will study 
this year psychology, Browning and 
civics. The year book of the club is ar- 
tistically gotten up, and the membership 
is quite large. 

rom Marshalltown, almost the core 
and center of federation, comes news of 
much work accomplished. The members 
of the clubs there seem indefatigable. At 
a meeting known as Program Day a fine 
program was presented. Mrs. Parker 
ave the —- address, and Mrs. Van 
echten of Cedar Rapids, President of 
I. F. W.C., gave a paper on “ Libraries — 
Old and New.” Mrs. Snelling had a 
paper on “Pride vs. Birds.” The sci- 
ence department of the Woman’s Club 
is interested this year in astronomy. The 
lessons are of special interest and the 
program arranged for the study of the 
sun was of special merit. The art de- 
partment of the same club held a very 
interesting meeting November 3d, over 
which Mrs. Anna B. Howe, ex-President 
of the J. F. W. C., presided. 


The Hawthorne Club of* Marshalltown 
will give a year to the study of the author 
for whom the club is named. Social oc- 
casions will also be a feature of the year’s 
program. 

The Modern Priscilla Club of West 
Branch was organized in 1895. Thestudy 
for the year will be United States and 
its natural curiosities, old missions, mon- 
uments and public buildings, and the 
lives of noted persons. One feature of 
this club is a committee to visit the sick. 

The Progressive Club of Garner is 
making a study of the cities of the 
United States. It will also pursue the 
study of Shakespeare for several meet- 
ings, and the lives of noted women of our 
country, interspersed with current events. 
The part of one meeting is devoted to the 
work done by the Iowa Legislature. This 
club passed the following resolution at a 
recent meeting: “ That we are strongly 
in favor of vocal music being taught in 
our public schools and formal notice of 
same given the school board. 

Several calendars have been receiv ed, 
to which due notice will be given later. 
Will the secretaries please bear in mind 
that the journalist desires programs of 
the various clubs?—MV/rs. Liddie F. Rich- 
ards, Journadist. 





NEBRASKA......Club organization is 
still progressingin Nebraska. The town of 
Syracuse has invited the President of the 
State Federation, Mrs. Belle M. Stouten- 
borough, to assist in starting a woman’s 
club of twenty members. The city of Au- 
rora has also a new club of young girls. 
TheHistory and Art Club of Seward has 
just closed an art loan exhibit and chrys- 
anthemum fair. The proceeds will be di- 
vided between the public library and pub- 
lic schools. The club intends to placea re- 
production of some work of art in each 
school-room inthe city. All over the State 
the clubs are working to beautify the pub- 
lic school-rooms, and many school boards 
are willing to do anything in their power 
to further art in the schools. When they 
find that it is about as cheap to have 
daintily tinted walls of pale green, cream, 
shell pink or blue as having white, and 
that a harmonizing color in paint and 
shades makes an artistic combination of 
tone with no more outlay than would be 
expended in discordant decorations, the 
clubs have met with hearty co-operation 
from the school boards. Mrs. Stouten- 
borough has a club of boys in her town 
of Plattsmouth, between the ages of 12 
and 15, that study history and boys’ litera- 


ture. She has set an example that every 
club in the State should follow.—J/rs. D. 
C. McKillip. 
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HOME THEMES. 


GRANDMOTHER’S PATCHWORK QUILT. 


What tales of bygone bliss and woe, 
Of vanished hopes and raptures fled, 
Of lives and lo es of long ago 
This silken squa’e before me spread 
ReVeals to me, as reverently 
Is an each dainty stitch and fold, 
Each fraught with some fond memory 
Or fancy quaint of days of old. 


In this brocade of silver sheen 
Dorothy danced the minuet 
With Washington. Erewhile I ween 
She sm led on courtley Lafayette. 
This lilac Mistress Betty wore, 
This flaunting red belonged to Prue, 
What time she trod the polished floor 
In skirt en train and high heeled shoe. 
This scarlet coat some gallant graced; 
Fair Phyllis wore this gown of gray 
With broidered rosebuds faintly traced, 
The night young Roger marched away. 
This was grandmother’s wedding dress, 
This pink, of faintest wild-rose hue. 
She donned with maiden artfulness— 
The night grandfather came to woo. 


From bits of silk and fabrics gay, 
Rich velvets, satins, ribbons too, 
A little lass of bygone day 
With patchwork squares of varied hue, 
Kaleidoscopic mazes weaves— 
Deft-fingered, dainty, dark-eyed maid! 
(The vision vanishes and leaves 
Grandmother, spectacled and staid.) 
What memories haunt these dim brocades, 
Of loves and hates and dreams of old, 
Of patched and powdered dames and maids, 
Of gallants gay and courtiers pold. 
Ah well, our lives are patchwork, too, 
Made up of colors grave or gay, 
Each glint of gold, each roseate hue 
Offset by sombre tints of gray. 


Leigh Gordon Giltner. 





MOODS. 

New Year's is the popular season for 
looking ourselves squarely in the face, 
for estimating at their honest value the 
achievements of the previous twelve 
months, and for girding ourselves about 
with new resolutions. 

Among the manv elements which im- 
pede man’s upward progress and render 
development extremely difficult, Moods 
may be ranked as first, and it may not be 
unprofitable for us to consider to what 
extent our lives have been dominated by 
this tyrant, and how far our tempera- 
mental variableness has influenced the 
happiness or suffering of those nearest 
and dearest to us. 

Moods are the degrees which measure 
and register the deviation of mental or 
emotional mercury from the temperate 
condition of equability. 

In common with the weather, they are 
characterized by sudden and unexpected 
changes, but as yet they have established. 
no signal stations for the benefit of un- 
fortunates who are unequipped for an 
encounter with extremes. 

Like thistles, they increase without cul- 
tivation and possess a spirit of assertive- 
ness which wins for them reluctant sub- 


mission among those who fear the 
consequences of undue intimacy with 
nettles. 

Moods are born of habitual indulgence 
in doubt and an unfortunate tendency to 
“make appointments with misfortune.” 

Exuberance of spirits is robbed of half 
its usefulness in the home by the con- 
sciousness that a period of reactionary 
depression is sure to follow. This is too 
often regarded by over-fond parents as 
hereditary weakness, and condoned on 
that account; when, at the first indication 
of it in the child, the promptest measures 
should have been taken to eradicate it. 
Optimism may be cultivated by educat- 
ing the young to an appreciation of the 
great and good things in life, and success 
is more easily attained through a belief 
in the power to accomplish. 

A “fit of the blues” is like certain fab- 
rics, which will not take the desired color 
at once. With repeated immersions of 
the mind in the harmonizing dyes of grati- 
tude and content our efforts are finally 
rewarded and our spirits reflect the cov- 
eted hue in all its beauty. 

Like electricity, moods may prove a 
momentary radiance, illumining ‘the 
waste places of life; but through igno- 
rance of their real nature, the recipient 
of their benefactions may become in turn 
the victim of their power to destroy. 

This suggests the feasibility of an en- 
deavor to secure control of those forces 
by which the brightness alone may be 
captured and the undesirable quality re- 
strained. 

In chaining the lightning, certain con- 
ditions are imperatively necessary. The 
destructive element is ever present in the 
“live wire” and coverings of non-con- 
ductive material are used to prevent in- 
jury. Let us seek those connective, pro- 
tective and distributive agents which 
alone are able to hold the best in this 
temperamental quality which we call 
mood, stripping it of its blighting and 
depressing attributes and preserving only 
those phases of it by which the world 
will be made brighter and happier. 

“Envy, hatred, malice and all unchar- 
itableness” are the “live wires” which, 
when brought into contact with the sim- 
plest and most ordinary circumstances, 
give forth fire. Love, kindliness, and 
toleration are the sole conductors for the 

transmission of those influences which 
will make our earth a veritable Eden, 
“like to Heaven above.” 
“I sent my soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that after-life to spell; 


And by and by my soul returned to me, 
And answered,‘ myself am Heaven and Hell.’”’ 


Maria Weed. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


IN an educational column of a valued 
weekly exchange we find this motto, 
“Not talent but purpose is wanted.” 
Isn’t this motto somewhat misleading? 
If it had read, “ Not genius, but talent 
and purpose are wanted,” the motto 
would have been more helpful. We 
have seen too many teachers—teachers 
in name only—wholly deficient in talent 
but overloaded with purpose. The 
strength of their purpose has been ac- 
cepted in lieu of talent by one and an- 
other school board until, well on in mid- 
dle life, they have made the discovery 
that their early call to the school-room 
was all a mistake. Purpose misdirected 
is one of the saddest of tragedies in any 
life. When the dnouement comes, the 
hero of the tragedy finds he isn’t sure 
even of his own kindly feeling toward 
himself, much less the sympathy of his 
neighbors. 


# 


CHARLES A. DANA was a great man; 
but in his writings there was something 
painfully brutal at times. The publica- 
tion (in December M/cC/ure’s) of a con- 
fidential letter written by him to Secre- 
tary Stanton, in the summer of '63, de- 
scribing the division and brigade officers 
of Grant’s army as they impressed him at 
sight, or on slight acquaintance, was a 
cruel act. The letter adds nothing to 
history and there is no excuse for its pub- 
lication. Its caustic criticisms are, as 
many now living know—or at least feel— 
cruelly unjust. Those words, ill-consid- 
ered and written in haste, bring new 
sorrow to many who mourn and arouse 
righteous indignation in the breasts of 
thousands who hold the objects of Mr. 
Dana’s censure among their most cher- 
ished memories. 


+,% 


A NEW edition of Jane Austen’s novels 
will commemorate the hundredth anni- 
versary of the completion of the first of 
the series, “ Pride and Prejudice.” The 
new edition may satisfy a well developed 
want in England where there is a leisure 
class and where the books read by the 
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connection so disgraceful. 


fathers are visited upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation. But in 
America, where respect for ancestors 
does not necessarily include a dutiful re- 
reading of ‘Clarissa Harlowe,” “Tom 
Jones,” or “‘ Pride and Prejudice,” a pub- 
lisher would scarcely expect to find read- 
ers for books over which our parents and 
grandparents, in their time, laughed or 
wept. Turning the pages of Jane Aus- 
ten’s first novel which so pleased the 
fancy of George IV, and which drew 
from Macauley a comparison with Shak- 
speare’s comedies, we confess to a mys- 
tification as to where the power resides 
which those worthies undoubtedly dis- 
covered. The story lengthens out as 
though the author were under a contract 
to fill a certain large number of pages 
and was fearful her material wouldn't 
last. Then, again, her characters, though 
real while we are reading, do not take 
their places in our memory as part of our 
past life. Take a single illustration. It 
is difficult—for an American at least—to 
comprehend Mr. Collins, the curate, with 
his stupid self-satisfaction as developed 
to the extreme in his elaborated proposal 
of marriage, his refusal to believe in the 
sincerity of his cousin Elizabeth’s un- 
equivocal refusal of his hand, and his 
contemptible and insulting letter of con- 
dolence to Elizabeth’s father, (long af- 
terward, on the occasion of a younger 
daughter's elopement with a rake,) in 
which he rather coolly congratulates him- 
self on his fortunate escape from a family 
It is easier 
to understand that Jane Austen was only 
twenty years old when “Pride and Preju- 
dice” was written than to comprehend 
how Scott could have said of the book 
(we quote from his journal): “Read 
again, and for the third time at least, Miss 
Austen’s finely written novel of ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice.’ That young lady hada 
talent for describing the involvements 
and feelings and characters of ordinary 
life which is to me the most wonderful 
I ever met with.” Then follows a bit 
of humor at his own expense which is 
decidedly enjoyable. Scott continues: 
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“The Big Bow-wow strain I can do my- 
self,... but the exquisite touch which 
renders commonplace things and charac- 
ters interesting from the truth of the de- 
scription and the sentiment is denied to 
me.” Possibly our loss of interest in 
this author may be partially accounted for 
by the fact that the author of “ Middle- 
march” and the author of “ Marcella” 
have projected their work upon the world 


since Jane Austen’s time. 
*% 

GOVERNOR Mount, of Indiana, re- 
cently said in a public address: 

“The farmer of the twentieth century must be 
a man of the broadest mind, of the highest de- 
velopment. The farmer’s home must be supplied 
with books. papers and magazines He must 
keep in touch with the intellectual, social and bus- 
iness world... . With good thoroughfares to in- 
sure speedy transit, then by the codperation of 
the farmers and the government arrangements 
can be made for the deposit by the postman of the 
farmer’s mail in a box opposite his home. Good 
roads and daily mail to the farmer of the coming 
years will be indispensable to the highest success, 
socially, financially and intellectually.” 


Already, in advance of good roads, the 
demand of the farmers of the Middle- 
West for books, papers, and magazines 
is steadily increasing. Clearly a question 
of time, this question of good roads anda 
daily mail, the farmers the politicians 
and the townspeople should see toit that 
the time involved in the solution be re- 
duced to the minimum. 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


Ed. L. Sabin, Peoria, Ill., wins the 
Original Story Prize in THE MIDLAND’s 
October Competition. Title: “ The Chris- 
tening of the Muertos.’ It will appear 
next month. 


Charles Reade is one Englishman 
who could under all circumstances be 
just, even generous, to Americans. He 
once tuld Edwin Booth (see December 
Century) that Dickens confessed to him, 
with tears in his eyes, that he had been 
unjust to Americans, and stoutly declared 
that thenceforth he would write for the 
whole of his race. Reade would not 
accept the flatteri ig invitations and offers 
to come to America because he was sure 
he'd be thinking all the time of the nig- 
gardly way the English use our people. 


Our plain people rather pride them- 
selves on their indifference to poetry. Few 
indeed are the verse makers whom they 
unreservedly take into their hearts and 


homes. The few who do effect an en- 
trance there arethereto stay. Years ago 
a Michigan poet-editor wrote verse that 
reached their hearts, and long after the 
homely muse that inspired “ Betsey and I 
are Out” and “Over the Hills to the Poor- 
house” had taken its departure, the 
weaker verse of Will Carleton passed 
current from house to house because it 
bore the indorsement of the author of 
“Farm Ballads.” Inthe “Library of the 
World’s Best Literature” there is no 
mention of Will Carleton, no mention of 
those other minnesingers of American 
home life, the Carey Sisters, Alice and 
Phoebe; but in many of the pathetically 
small home libraries of the poor in our 
interior villages, and on the book-case 
shelves in many farm homes, the heart 
poetry of the Ohio women and the Mich- 
igan man’s “Short and simple annals of 
the poor”’ is not infrequently found. 

But a greater poet of the heart and of 
homely ways and lives has been among 
us as a poet for now nearly a quarter of 
a century, and has so well sustained his 
early reputation that he stands before the 
world as preéminently the greatest of our 
farm dialect poets, the truest delineator 
of life in the tarm village of the Middle- 
West, and of character along certain lines 
developed and along other lines repressed 
by that life. 

Quite as well known tous of the Middle- 
West as “Captain Cuttle” and “Silas 
Wegg” and “the Cheruble brothers” are 
known in England is “the ole man” who 
hung ’round the camp— 

** Jes’ lookin’ at Jim, 
And likin’ him all to hisself-like, see?— 
*Cause he was jes’ wrapped up in him!” 

Equally well known is Congressman 
Flukens, “Old Flukens,” with his pathetic 
weariness of things artificial. The quar- 
reling brothers-in law, “the little man in 
the tin shop” and a troop of other quaint 
and homely characters are with us to 
stay. No one of Mrs. Browning's or 
Rossetti’s sonnets sings a_ sweeter, 
tenderer love than Riley sang in “ When 
She Comes Home.” But ail these achieve- 
ments were back in the eighties. Like Ri- 
ley’s old Indianian, after his return from 
Kansas, one turns from the “Rubdiyat 
of Doc Sifers” in the November and the 
December CenZury with a sigh, exclaim- 
ing, “I want to hear the old band play!” 

We find the same perfection of dialect, 
the same droll expressions evolved from 
the contact of minds in that lyceum of 
the country town, the country sture and 
post-office, but the character itself doesn’t 
get hold of the heart. 

The illustrations accompanying some of 
Riley’s poemsas presented inthe Century, 
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have seemed superfluous, the imagina- 
tion as stirred by the poet supplying the 
need of illustration. But Mr. Relyea’s 
clever drawings really help vitalize the 
creation of the poet. Mr. Riley’s recent 
work about children, and actually /or 
children, proves the power of this genre 
artist is still strong, and we refuse to be- 
lieve that “Doc Sifers” marks the begin- 
ning of the wane in James Whitcomb 
Riley’s career as a poet. We trust it is 
only the beginning of a return to familiar 
fields after a play-time with the children. 


Arlo Bates thinks inspiration isn't suf- 
ficient. He says: “Those who succeed 
in telling a story well are those who have 
taken the trouble to learn how.” Mr. 
Bates himself tells a story well, and 
ought to know how success is attained 
in that difficult field. And yet no two 
authors would prepare themselves for 
the same story in the same way. Mr. 
Bates’ moderate success as a story-teller 
may be attributable to the unreliability 
of his inspiration, and the necessity to 
which he has been driven—that of find- 
ing a substitute for heretofore presum- 
ably essential quality. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


The New Time,the new experiment of 
B. O. Flower, in that great missionary 
field for reformers, Chicago, covers a wide 
range of subjects, treating them ably. 


The New Race, of Chicago, unlike 7he 
New Time, is chiefly devoted to reform- 
ing the world physically and mentally. 
It purposes to make us all healthy and 
wise, if not wealthy —a high mission. 


The Over/ana’s new editor is James 
Howard Bridge, whose pen name is 
Harold Brydges. He was five years liter- 
ary assistant of Herbert Spencer; he col- 
laborated with Andrew Carnegie in 
writing “Triumphant Democracy” and 
has done some writing of books and for 
the magazines. He edits well. 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


“ Personally I consider the poems here- 
with sent to you better than others from 
my pen which you have accepted and 
published.” This postscript suggests two 
thoughts: (1) Nothing is commoner in 
an editor’s experience than an author's 
misjudgment —in the world’s estimate at 
least—of the relative worth of his own 
works. And yet the author may be right 
and the world wrong. Had the editors 
of that stupendous work, “The World’s 
Best Literature,” invited any one of our 
popular poets, for example, Bret Harte, 
John Hay, or James Whitcomb Riley, to 
name the poems that give them the most 
inward satisfaction, the public would have 
vigorously dissented. 





In publishing my poem “‘“——,” will you kindly 
state that it was dedicated to the —— Club, of 
oO 


Don’t ask us todothatthing. A poem 
is a fragment of the universal soul and 
should not be thus localized. Putting 
our objections in a more practical way, 
the proposed dedication to one single 
club in a city of many clubs andina 
state that numbers hundreds of clubs, is 
to invite thousands of people to pass 
vour poem by as evidently not intended 
for the general reader. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ 


PRESIDENT JOSEPH SMITH CORRECTS ERRORS 
RELATIVE TO HIMSELF AND THE “ REOR- 
GANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
OF LATTER DAY SAINTS.” 


There are some inaccuracies in the ar- ° 


ticle “ Anti-Polygamy Mormonism,” in 
the issue for October, which as a party 
interested, and a member of the society 
about which it is written, I should not like 
to see perpetuated. Will you permit a 
partial correction? 

The writer of the article mistook the 
statement in regard to the claim to suc- 
cession on the grounds of primogeniture. 
The statement was that whatever Joseph 
Smith, the putative founder of the so- 
so-called Mormon church, may have held, 


DEPARTMENT. 


his son would be entitled to under the 
law of primogeniture, if otherwise worthy 
and called of God, by revelation, which 
the church believed in and accepted, 
— present and direct revelation. 

The writer of the article states: 
“Here [in Lamoni, Iowa,] Joseph Smith, 
Jr., surrounded by many of his father’s 
counselors, presides over the anti-polyga- 
mous Mormons.” So far is this from 
being correct that there is not a coun- 
selor of the father of Joseph Smith, Jr., 
in the town, and but a few of those who 
were members of the church in the life- 
time of the Prophet. 

Referring to the “elders, teachers and 
missionaries” of the church, the writer 
states: “The most of these reside at 
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Lamoni.” There is a missionary force of 
over two hundred at work in the field. 
Perhaps out of this number twenty are 
resident at Lamoni. The families of 
those who reside at Lamoni are cared for 
by the church, as the writer states; so, 
my are the families of all the others, 
though residing elsewhere, there being 
no difference made in the matter of sup- 
port, whether the families reside at 
Lamoni, or live in other places; a very 
small proportion dwelling at Lamoni. 

The “restless army,” the missionary 
forces, are not called “teachers,” but 
elders; the term elder being the usual 
appellation by which an ordained minis- 
ter is known. Those sent out as evan- 
gelists are known as the traveling minis- 
try; those who do not travel are called the 
local ministry. 

There are no immense missions in 
London and Paris. The mission in Lon- 
don is small, and there is none in Paris. 
There are missions in Australia and the 
South sea Islands. 

The mail issued from the Hera/d office, 
the publishing establishment of the 
church at Lamoni, though at times large 
for a small town, has never seriously dis- 
turbed the service, as the periodicals 
issued from the office are distributed in 
sacks properly labeled, by an agreement 
with and direction of the route agent, by 
which arrangement delay is prevented 
and prompt delivery facilitated. There 
is a cordial understanding between the 
route agents and the Hera/d men, by 
which every facility for expediting the 
service is afforded. “The record” for 
volume of mail is perhaps correct as 
stated by the wiiter of the article. 

[Page 301, second column, closing par- 
agraph.] Mr. Smith owns barely forty 
acres ot land in the town or vicinity, and 
while it is true that some men prominent 
in the church own considerable property 
in and around the town, it is not correct 
that they own “nearly all of Lamoni and 
surrounding country.” I wish they did. 
Mr. Smith has not been a citizen of the 
town, entitled to a vote, only since 
January ist of this year. He has 
never intermeddled in the affairs of 
the city, or tried in any way to direct 
them. As citizens of the State and 
county, Mr. Smith and his +ssociates 
have exercised the right of suffrage, and 
have been interested in securing good 
government. So far as Mr. Smith and 
his associates holding the “balance of 
po itical power in the county of Decatur,” 
it is only in the following sense: The 
township of Fayette, in which Lamoni is 
situated, is Republican by a light major- 
ity. The larger number of the church 


members in the township are Republican, 
Mr. Smith included. Mr. Smith has 
never tried in any way to influence the 
members of the church to vote either 
ticket, or adhere to any party, leaving all 
to the exercise of their own preference. 
Nor did Mr. Smith and his associates 
exercise the balance of power to secure 
the nomination and election of Mr. 
Gurley. Mr. Gurley was put in nomina- 
tion by the Republicans in regular con- 
vention, in which the township of Fayette 
had only a small delegation, compared 
to others. It is now in number of dele- 
gates, second only to Leon township, I 
believe. This statement is calculated to 
give an improper understanding of the 
facts. While Mr. Smith and his asso- 
ciates are Republican, it is a fact that 
many others of his associates are Demo- 
crats, gold men, radical silver men, and 
Populists. Some of these were active in 
presenting the issues of the last election, 
while Mr. Smith had no part in the dis- 
cussion of them other than that it was 
known that he would vote with the 
Republican party. It was a mistake on 
the part of the writer of the article in so 
writing that the inference might be 
drawn by the reader that the authorities 
of the church have used their clerical 
influence to dominate the political action 
of the membership. Other writers have 
made the same mistake. It is mis- 
chievous in its tendency and ought not to 
be repeated. Mr. Smith and his official 
associates, have never attempted this, 
nor will any of the residents at Lamoni 
who know the facts in the case, endorse 
any such statement. 

[Page 302, second column, near the end 
of paragraph 1.} These who refused to ac- 
cept Brigham Young’s rule and the dogma 
of plural marriage were many not “few.” 
The census of 1850 gave Utah some 50,- 
oco population. The estimated member- 
ship of the church at Joseph Smith’s 
death was variously given at 150,000 to 
200,000; of these, 25.000 were in Nauvoo 
and Hancock county alone. 

[Page 303, first column, second para- 
graph.}] While it is true that there were 
members at the April session of confer- 
ence who were English, German and 
Austrian, there were no delegates from 
England, Germany, Austria, Australia or 
the South Sea Islands or Turkey. Aus- 
tralia, the South Sea Islands and Eng- 
land were represented by report and 
written statistics. 

[Page 303, first paragraph.] The Book 
of Mormon is not the foundation from 
which the Reorganized Church and other 
branches obtained the foundation of their 
religion. It is only a part of it; the foun- 
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dation being the Word of God revealed 
by Jesus Christ. We do not put the Book 
of Mormon in precedence of the Bible. 
In fact the Lord commanded the church 
in 1831 to “Take the things which you 
have received in my Scriptures to be my 
law to govern my church.” The Scrip- 
tures referred to in this was the Bible, 
especially the New Testament, the only 
Scriptures they had at the time. 

[Page 303, second column, second para- 
graph.] Jvuseph Smith joined no sect 
when he wasa boy. He was on the class 
book of Stephen Morse, a brother-in-law, 
at Harmony, Pa., where the woman he 
married lived, for a few weeks, as a pro- 
bationer in the M. E. Church, but his 
name was taken off by direction of the 
pastor, without inquiry, and before the 
expiration of the probationary period. 
He did not unite with any church, either 
before or after this occurrence. 

The theory of the writings of Rev. Sol- 
omon Spalding having been the basic 
origin of the Book of Mormon,—hence, of 
the church established by Mr. Smith,— 
has no substantial evidence to support it. 
The theory took its form in a work writ- 
ten by Dr. D. P. Hurlbut, who was at one 
time a member of the church, but who 
was disfellowshipped for cause; which 
work was published by E. D. Howe, of 
Painesville, Ohio, in 1834 

Professor Fairchiid, of ‘Oberlin College, 
Ohio, visiting a friend of his, Mr. L. L. 
Rice, at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, in 
1885, on a trip round the world, found 
this mythical “‘ manuscript story” of Rev. 
Spalding in Mr. Rice’s possession. Mr. 
Rice had obtained it with other manu- 
scripts and materials, purchased from 
Mr. Howe wita a printing office plant, 
while Mr. Rice was a publisher at Ra- 
venna, Ohio. Mr. Fairchild pub!ished a 
notice of the find in his college journal, 
Bibliotheca Sacra. This coming to the 
notice of the church officers at Lamoni, 
they sent one of their number, Mr. E. L. 
Kelley, who secured a copy of it through 
the courtesy of Professor Fairchild, and 
published it. 

It is no more like the Book of Mormon 
than the tales of Baron Munchausen are 
like Poe’s Raven. 

[Page 305, first column, third para- 
graph.] lt was not the farmers about 
Nauvoo who were the instigators of the 
enmity against the Mormons; it lay back 
of them, and was largely the result of pro- 
slavery sentiment introduced by emissa- 
ries from Missouri. 

[Same page, first paragraph.] Brigham 
Young lived in Nauvoo, IIl., not Mont- 
rose, lowa. 

[Page 306, first column, fourteenth line.] 


The elevation did not cost the faction 
under President Young, John Taylor and 
P. P. (not B.) Pratt. These men staid 
with President Young. Pratt was killed by 
a personal enemy at or near Little Rock, 
Ark., and John Taylor became P resident 
at Salt L ake, after the death of President 
Young, in 1877, and was succeeded by 
Pres. W. Woodruff, the present head of 
the Utahchurch. Heber C. Kimball and 
W. Richards were chosen out of the twelve 
to becounselors, not “advisers.” Thetitle 
is counselor. 

[Same page, second column, ninth line 
from top.] Pres. B. Young did not read 
the copy of the so-called revelation. He 
had it read, and Orson Pratt, one of the 
twelve, preached the first sermon in 
advocacy of polygamy ever preached in 
the church, or the United States, August 
29, 1852, eight years and two months 
after the death of Joseph Smith. 

[Page 307, second and third para- 
graphs.] The name of J. T. Strang 
should be J. J., his full name being James 
Jesse. 

[Same page, second column, fourth line 
from bottom] The letter referred to 
contained no word about Joseph Smith’s 
escape. He simply assured his wife that 
he was innocent, and would be acquitted 
when tried, if accorded a trial, and the 
Governor of Illinois, Thomas Ford, hav- 
ing given the Smiths a promise that they 
should be protected from personal vio- 
lence and accorded a fair examination, 
he trusted in his innocence to be released 
from prosecution. 

[Page 308, second column, three lines 
from the top.]} The Lamoni Mormons do 
not claim that the “sealers of spiritual 
wives were led by Brigham Young,” 
until after the death of Joseph Smith. 
They know nothing about the leaders of 
this damaging doctrine until the prophet’s 
death. Whether it existed, and who 
were engaged in it, before that period is 
not stated by the Lamoni people. 

[Same page, second column, third par- 
agraph.] The family of Joseph Smith, 
that leit Nauvoo, consisted of young 
Joseph, his mother, three brothers and a 
sister. The blessing referred to as hav- 
ing been given in the jail, in Liberty, Mo., 
in 1838, was not intended as a conferment 
of authority for the son to succeed the 
father at the head of the church. 

[Page 309, first column, fifth line from 
top.] Father Whitehead did not witness 
both ceremonies. One occurred in 1838, 
and Whitehead did not come from Eng- 
land till 1842. 

In the next paragraph the word 
“ordained” should be confirmed. 

Major Lewis C. Bidamon was one of 
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the committee of new citizens, sent at 
one time to attempt a settlement with the 
mob, after the body of Mormons left the 
city of Nauvoo. He raised no company 
to defend the family rights. 

Mr. Joseph Smith, Jr., of Lamoni, did 
not start out to work for himself at the 
marriage of his mother to Major Lewis 
C. Bidamon, as the writer of the article 
states. Mr. Smith remained in the fam- 
ily as one of it until his own marriage in 
1856, nine years after his mother’s mar- 
riage. 

[Page 309, first column, last line.] Jos- 
eph Smith, Jr., of Lamoni, was not or- 
dained a member of the church, but was 
received by vote. Nor did he go to 
Plano, in 1863, to be at the head of the 
church, but tor the purpose of taking 
charge of the editorial department of the 
Herald office. He was already at the 
head of the church and presiding over it. 

The date of the removal of Mr. Smith 
to Lamoni, with forty-seven others, is 
given as “1847,” when it was the fall of 
1881. The writer put this in quotation 
marks which makes Mr. Smith to be the 
author of the error. No effort was made 
to settle at Lamoni, until 1870. 

The writer makes Mr. Smith to state, 
on page 310 of the magazine, that the 
church believes in “blood atonement 
and baptism—in fact all that the Bible 
teaches.” 

This is unfortunate because that the 
church in Utah, known as the Mormon 
Church, has been credited with teaching 
a “blood atonement” theory in which it 
was made the duty and privilege of a 
man who committed certain sins to make 
the fact known to his superior church of- 
ficers and ask that a committee be ap- 
pointed of his brethren, that atonement 
for the sin might be made by the shed- 
ding of his own blood, as the blood of 
Jesus was not sufficient. Whether such 
theory is now taught and bel'eved by the 
Utah church, it was — by Pres. 
Brigham Young, Pres. J. M. Grant, and 
others of the Utah RD some years 
ago, as published in their journals of cur- 
rent date. Such dogma is one of the 
reasons for dissent on the part of those 
who refused allegiance to Mr. Young, 
many of whom helped to form the Re- 
organized Church, of which the article 
treats. Mr. Smith made no such state- 
ment as the article contains touching 
this “blood atonement” belief; but that 
the Reorganized Church believed in the 
saving efficacy of the blood of Christ, 
commonly called the atonement. The 
statement in the article, if left uncor- 
rected, would lead readers to confound 
the church at Lamoni with the church in 


Utah in regard to this dogma, the very 
thing that Mr. Smith and his associates 
at Lamoni are anxious not to have done, 
as they have no fellowship with the Utah 
theory as stated. Mr. Smith could not 
have made a statement of belief in the 
dogma, as it misrepresents his associates 
and himself. 

On the same page, 310, of the maga- 
zine, it is stated that “‘ These Latter Day 
Saints’ claim that Joseph Smith, Jr., then 
became the chronicler and successor of 
Christ and Joseph Smith in the work of 
preserving the word. The Utah Mor- 
mons give allegiance to Brigham Young 
and his successors as such, and that is all 
there is to it.” 

This is a grave error and misrepre- 
sents both the church at Lamoni and the 
church in Utah. No such belief is held 
in either church or place. The Reorgan- 
ized Church at Lamoni believes that 
Jesus Christ was and is the Son of God, 
and has no successor; that Joseph Smith 
was a prophet, similar in character and 
mission to other prophets, named in 
Scripture. 

Joseph Smith, of Lamoni, makes no 
claim to power to talk in and understand 
tongues, having never done either; but 
does claim, as he stated, that the gifts of 
the gospel named in the Scripture were 
believed and enjoyed by the members of 
the church in the same way and for the 
same reasons given in the New Testa- 
ment Scripture, and that these include 
revelations, prophecy, tongues, and inter- 
pretation of tongues, healings, etc., as 
named by Paul in twelfth cf First Cor- 
inthians and fourth of Ephesians; that 
these gifts and powers were not held 
exclusively by one man, but were acces- 
sible to all, as the Spirit of Christ, the 
Holy Ghost should direct. Mr. Smith 
also stated that he had received revela- 
lations and predicted what subsequently 
took place. 

The article contains, on page 312, 
this statement: “In fact it isone of the 
doctrines of the church that the glory of 
God is enhanced by the acquisition of 
large families.” 

No such theory is either believed or 
taught at Lamoni, nor in the church hav- 
ing its headquarte rs there. The church 
at Lamoni believes and teaches that men 
and women should lead clean, pure, hon- 
orable lives, both in and out of the 
domestic relation. It does not teach that 
large families are either essential to 
righteousness, or to enhance the glory of 
God. If children are given to healthy 
parents the parents bless the community 
with a healthy progeny. 

The marriage of Joseph Smith to Miss 
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Emaline Griswold occurred at Nauvoo, 
October 22, not 27, 1856. The name of 
his daughter Carrie’s husband is Weld, 
not “ Wueld,” as stated. Joseph Smith’s 
second wife’s name was Bertha, not 
“ Berta.” 

On page 313, the article states that 
“Half the po ulation” of the town “is 
made up of the wives and children of 
the church officials, Herald office at- 
tachés, and absent elders and teachers 
of the church.” 

There are twenty-two persons, men, 
boys, and girls, employed in the Hera/d 
building; about half the men are mar- 
ried, young and elderly. Three of the 
men have a wife each, but no children; 
seven are unmarried; one has two chil- 
dren; one, three; another, four; another, 
five; and this is about the way it will run, 
the average being about the same as 
that obtaining in enumerating the popula- 
tion of the State, five to the family, 
father, mother, and three children. 
There was no necessity for the writer of 
the article to have made the reference to 
the idea of the “ encouragement of multi- 
plication,” regarding the families of the 
church at Lamoni, either on this or the 
former page, where it occurs, as it is not 
made a part of the teaching, doctrines, or 
practices of the people whom the article 
assumes to represent, and misrepresents. 

Refetring to page 313, the church does 
not run the town. Nor dothe leaders run 
the church, any further than as spiritual 
reachers they teach the principles of 
morality and self-government, and by 
both precept and example enforce good 
behavior. As to the education of the 
people; the schools are well patronized, 
the scholarship is up to the average, and 
the men are quite as capable of doing 
their part in the drama of human life, as 
are the men of other communities. 

The church allows no interference by 
its officers in the temporal, domestic and 
political concerns of its members outside 
of the general church faith to which all 
subscribe; and no priestly domination is 
attempted, and would not be tolerated if 
it were. 

The church at Lamoni, are not Mor- 
mons. They make noclaim to the name. 
Their distinctive title is: The Reorgan- 
ized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints. This is their corporate name 
and title. They have no temple; the 
where they meet for worship being 

nown and called by them a “ meeting 
house,” by some “the Brick Church,” to 
distinguish it from the M. E. church, 
which is a frame building. 

The writer of this correction has no 
feeling or disposition to detract from the 


merits of the writer of “Anti-Polygamy 
Mormonism,” or to injure him as a rising 
young journalist; but so much of the 
article itself is incorrect that justice to 
the church at Lamoni, demands a cor- 
rec ion. OSEPH SMITH, 

President ofthe Church at Lamont, Iowa, 

Lamoni, November 9, 1897. 





WESTERN MAGAZINES AND THEIR OBSTACLES. 


The question has in the past been often 
asked: “ Why do not good magazines ob- 
tain a paying foothold in the West?” 

The casual observer, looking over the 
field and seeing the great population and 
wealth of. the West has turned away dis- 
gusted with what he has thought to be a 
lack of interest on the part of Western 
people and a want of sectional patriotism 
in matters relating to art and letters; 
while a closer observation would have 
shown, first, that the high-class periodi- 
cals started in the West have had to 
compete in their own territory with the 
old established and wealthy publications 
of the East. 

To obtain a foothold with the general 
public against such competition requires 
a large outlay of money, both for the 
purchase of suitable matter for publica- 
tion and in the expense of publishing— 
which expense until recently has been 
much more than people realize. This 
has caused a delay in building up cir- 
culation which has necessarily caused 
even a longer delay in establishing an 
advertising patronage; and here is found 
the chief profit of the publication, en- 
abling the publisher to provide the best 
productions of literature and art. 

How important a matter the advertis- 
ing income of a publication is;—and how 
hard it is for a publication to exist with- 
out it in competition with one that has 
all the advertising it can carry, will be 
better realized when it is borne in mind 
that the best Eastern magazines receive 
anywhere from four dollars up to 
seventy dollars per inch, one column 
wide, for their advertising space, the 
rate varying according to the circulation 
and character of the publication, and 
that these publications carry all the way 
from ten to seventy-five pages, and some- 
times more than a hundred pages, of ad- 
vertising at these rates. 

The next question that suggests itself 
is ‘Why can not Western publications 
secure as much of this business as those 
in the East, or at least a fair share of 
it?” 

Undoubtedly in time they will do so, 
but it must be remembered that some- 
thing like three-fourths of the “general 
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advertisers” (that is, advertisers who use 
more than merely “local” publications) 
live and do business in the East, that is, 
between Buffalo and Pittsburg on the 
west and the Atlantic seaboard on the 
east. This will be borne out by a study 
of the advertisements to be found in the 
leading periodicals. 

A Western publication, to get this busi- 
ness, must have something more than 
excellence. It must have circulation and 
character in order to make its space a 
paying investment for the advertiser. To 
secure this requires a longer delay with- 
out returns from the investment than 
most men of means and business sagac- 
ity are willing or able to wait for, and the 
result has been that many publications 
entering the field without suffi ient capi- 
tal have been forced to retire. 

The difficulty, it will be seen, has not 
been so much a lack of interest on the 

art of the Western reading public in 
Westen publications, as it has been in 
getting the publication on such a basis 
that the Eastern advertiser is satisfied he 
can use it,—in other words, in bringing 
the circulation and advertising to a co- 
operating basis. 

The difficulties with which Western 
publishers have had to contend are being 
gradually removed. In the first place the 
cost of printing,including such items as the 
making of half-tones, etchiogs, and other 
engravings, composition, press-work,fold- 
ing and binding, is much less than it was 
a few years ago, while on the other hand 
there are developing a goodly number of 
Western advertisers, many of them of the 
better classes, who can use to advantage 
publications circulating among the better 
middle classes, and the best classes, that 
is, among those who have a taste for the 
best things and are in some measure able 
to indulge in the refinements of life. 

Western advertising has recently de- 
veloped to such an extent that there are 
now something like forty representatives 
of one hundred or more publications pub- 
lished outside of Chicago who are located 
in this city, and are confining themselves 
to work among advertisers here and in 
the West generally, in the interests of their 
publishers. 

This means much to the publishers of 
Western periodicals. 

But as the field develops competition 
also increases. 

In this connection it is an interesting 
fact that, according to one of the latest 
advertising directories, there are more 
than five hundred publications of all 
kinds in Chicago alone, ranging from a 
claimed circulation of two hundred and 
fifty to a sworn circulation of two hundred 


and seventy-five thousand. Two hundred 
and one of these are issued weekly or 
semi-weekly, while two hundred and 
thirty-four are monthly or semi-monthly, 
the remainder being mostly dailies but 
including in the list a few quarterlies. 

In the St. Louis list there are one 
hundred and fifty publications. St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, together, are given one 
hundred and twenty-eight. Des Moines 
is credited with forty-eight. 

While comparatively few of these pub- 
lications are such as aim to secure the 
standard of the best magazines, yet it will 
be seen that the number of publishers 
who are continually seeking the support 
of general advertisers is large, and the 
task of securing a strong foothold fora 
magazine of the better sort must neces- 
sarily be a matter of considerable time, 
coupled with a large outlay of patience 
and capital. But, once firmly established 
in the confidence of the public and gen- 
eral advertisers, the pioneer magazine of 
this great Middle-West must surely en- 
joy an enviably secure position among 
American periodicals. 

The difficulties which it will be seen be- 
set a publication of this character should 
make it the stronger reason for the sup- 
port of the Western public, both readers 
and advertisers; for the self-respecting 
Congena can do little more than make 

is publication of value to them and 
work hard while awaiting their apprecia- 
tion. mina 

It is a pleasure in this connection to 
notice the success which has greeted THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY, aad one or two 
other publications of this class, as well as 
some of the religious and farm journals 
and a few other general publications in 
the Middle-West. 

It is necessarily a matter of growth, but 
it promises to be but a little while when 
the Middle-West will be as fully equipped 
with high-class literary publications as 
any other section of the country. 

Let us individually and collectively 
speed the day. Joun M. YounG. 

Chicago. 





FAMOUS PAINTERS AND THEIR WORK. 
Ill. LEONARDO DA VINCI'S “MONA LISA.” 


Leonardo da Vinci, the son of a notary 
of Vinci, near Florence, was born in the 

ear 1452. He was the pupil of Andrea 

erocchio, the Florentine sculptor and 
painter. He is said to have made such 
progress with the brush, that in time he 
surpassed his master, who thereupon gave 
up painting in despair. Leonardo was 
painter, sculptor, architeet, engineer and 
mechanician; was versed in mathematics 
and the sciences, and was also a poet and 
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musician of no small merit. His greatest 
picture is the world-renowned “Last Sup- 
erat Milan, but the great picture rapid- 
y faded and what remains is only a de- 
cayed memory of the wonderful work. 
Fortunately there are several valuable 
copies which were made when the picture 
was yet perfect. The finest is in London. 
There are many sketches and drawings 
by this artist, but very few authentic paiat- 
ings. Those that are with certainty bis are 
only nine in number, and the color, for 
some reason unknown, has blackened 
more than the works of many inferior 
artists. He was a most careful and pains- 
taking painter. The portrait of ‘‘ La Yo- 
conda,” better known asthe “ Mona Lisa”* 
is said | to have been four years in the art- 


*See frontispiece. 





ist’s hands, and then he declared it incom- 
plete. 

We cannot judge of the wonderful color 
in this picture, of which Vassi says, “it 
does not appear to be painted but truly 
flesh and blood.” This is a departed 
glory, but the feeling of life and charm is 
stillsostrong in Mona Liza that one returns 
again and again, fascinated by this Italian 
lady with her wonderful hands, and her 
large eyes that at first seem almost sinis- 
ter in expression, yet growing more kind- 
ly as one looks, though ever veiled in 
mystery. 

Leonardo lived to be an old man, and 
one of the most valuable of his drawings 
is a portrait of himself, a magnificent old 
head, reminding one a little of the head 
of Michael Angelo’s Moses. 





THE MIDLAND 


I have not for a long time read anything in the 
line of criticism so unique and even startling, and 
withal so intrenched in the probability of original 
discovery as ‘“‘The ‘senesis of Shakespeare’s Art’’* 
by Edwin James Dunning. The book is an at- 
tempt—successful if the author's premises be 
wholly accepted—to find a sufficient art motive in 
the Sonnets of Shakespeare. The theory elabo- 
rated seems to carry all the elements of profound 
discovery, and in lieu of some prior and cbjec- 
tional ones, it is to be hoped that critics generally 
will accept Mr. Dunning’s hypothesis and its le- 
gitimate conclusion. The Sounets will thereby be 
cleared of every objectionable feature, and in the 
light of a delightful creation of pure idealism 
even the youth may read unharmed by this in- 
struction. 

In brief, Mr. Dunning believes that the Youth 
of the Sonnets is an ideal! creature of the imagina- 
tion which, like the Beatrice of Dante, had seized 
upon the poet’s mind and filled his being. 

The portrait and history of this Youth are 
gradually developed in the Sonnets. The Youth 
is apparently the Ideal of ture Verse at whose 
shrine the p.et worships, and through acquaint- 
ance with whom he enters upon a newer and a 
higher life. In the light of this theory—which, as 
I have said, reads like a discovery—the Sonnets 
are dissected one by one. With unflagging zeal 
and line by line,the apostle of a new critique, 
adapts by figure and illustration, each phase and 
metaphor to his line of theory and reasou. 

While in part Mr. Dunning’s deductions seem 
at times far fetched and pre-adjudged, as a whole 
the force of the argument is strikingly effective. 


If Isabel Whiteley had written one book to com- 
pare, in popularity, with ‘Micah Clarke,” or 

‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” there could be no 
reason why **The Falcon of Langeac*’’ should 
not take rank with most novels produced by 
Conan Doyle and Authony Hope. This is not the 
highest praise, and | am not sure that Mrs. White- 
ley’s latest story is not an advance upon the con- 
tract work of either writer mentioned. It is at 
least a stirring tale of adventure—a_ story of 
France in the days of Monseigneur de Laval. 
There is nm and counter plot, and exciting inci- 
dents follow fast upon each other's heels. A 
quotation will serve as an example ne a style 
which seems to me little at fault. ‘‘A decision, 
an independence had come to her, and that I like 
well in a woman, so that it fall short of shrewish- 
ness. There are too many times when a man can 


*Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
+The Falcon of Langeac, py Isabel Whiteley; 
Copeland & Day, Boston. 
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do naught to help a woman in trouble, however 
much he may wish to wrap her in lambs’ wool, 
and keep her from all harm, and it is well thus if 
the woman cau think for herself.’ 





Not in the line of fiction but quite as valuable 
to the person of English culture as any novel 
might be, is a new treatise upon learning the 
French language, by the Yersin sisters, of Paris. 
The book is entitled ihe Yersin Phono- Rythmic 
French Method}—a title well chosen, as one finds 
upon examining the contents ot the book. How- 
ever well one of English or American rearing may 
be able to read and translate the French. certain it 
is that scarce any can speak the tongue credit- 
ably. The few who can a e those who have had 
French teachers in their youth. Quite a few 
doubtless, hard working students and teachers, in 
America have overcome the chief difficulties in 
acquiring French pronunciation, but to speak that 
language after the manner of the native, eliding 
consonants, and with a smooth nasal fluctuation 
of prominent vowel! sounds, who can do it? If any 
mere book can teach pronunciation, The Yersin 
Phono-Rythmic Method is undouvtedly the book. 
The method is scientific, simple, natural, com- 

lete. Every phonetic sound of a letter or a com- 
ination of letters is analyzed, and the position 
of the orgas of speech in utterance made clearly 
plain. The position of the lips is represented 
with exactness by means of facial cuts and the 
text leaves nothing to be desired. The vocal ex- 
ercises—syllabic—and the scales for the use of 


singers are certainly unique and original, and 
they are exactly adapted to produce French utter- 
ance. FRANK W. CALKINS, 


“Free Traveling Libraries in Wiscon- 
sin”t is an interesting story of the growth, 
purposes and development of the travel- 
ing library in one of the most progressive 
States in the Union. What Wisconsin 
has done neighboring states should make 
haste to do. Wi-consin’s experience is 
worth much to sister states. Contribu- 
tions by Miss L. E. Stearns, F. A. Hutch- 
ins, Mrs. C. S. Morris and Mrs. Mary E. 
Tanner with numerous illustrations make 
this work very valuable. 

*The | Yersin Phono- ye French Method 
by M. and J. Yersin; J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

{Wis. Free Library Com., Madison, Wis. 
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